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THE APPROACHING CONGRESS. | 
T has been suggested that the President | 
rescind his proclamation convening 
Congress in extra session on the fif- 
teenth of October. The reasons assigned | 
are: that such business as was originally | 
to be brought before the Senate and House | 
of Representatives can be as well trans- 
acted at the regular session so closely fol- 
lowing, and that, in view of the improve- | 
ment in business over the country, it is | 
best to let legislative events flow in their | 
accustomed channels. There can be no 


| their grand effort to build up the fortunes 


| lighted. 
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could do some such good work as Lord 
Overstone if the politicians in Congress, 
on both the Republican and@emocratic 
sides, would consent to listen to their ma- 
ture financial advice. But, unfortunately, 
nearly every prominent Senator and Re- 
presentative has a personal and political 
ax to grind, and so there will, in all prob- 
acility, be deéclamation enough on the 
financial bother to stir the public pulses up 
to an unnecessary fever-heat for the time. 
The farmers have done their duty, and 
the business men mean to do theirs, that 
prospcrity may once more bless the whole 
land. It is to be hoped that Congress will 
follow an example at once so laudable and 
patriotic. It should go to work with the 
single view of helping along the people in 


of the Republic in all its parts. ‘‘ Youare 
a great people,” once said the Portuguese 
Minister to Mr. Clay, ‘‘a very great people, 
sir!’ Mr. Clay, whose love of country 
was of the most exalted kind, was de- 
“Tell me,” said the Kentucky 
Senator, ‘‘ why you think so, Mr. Minister ?” 
replied the Portuguese, ‘‘ the 
people are great because they constantly 
progress in spite of the Government, which 





seems to do its best to hold them back!’ 
There has always been a world of truth in | 
this, and it is time that the ‘‘ powers that | 


j be” shall no more subject themselves to | 


criticism as filled Mr. Clay with | 
chagrin. In the House of Representatives, 
the Democratic majority will be small, and 
in the Senate, the Republican majority will | 
be still smaller. If the one Senator from | 
South Carolina, and the two Senators from 
Louisiana are admitted, that body will | 
stand thirty-nine Republicans to thirty-sf& 
Democrats. Parties will, therefore, be | 
nearly balanced, and this condition of the | 


Department of Commerce that shall pro- 
perly present their statistics and present 
such returns and frame such regulations as 
shall tend to the general welfare. For ex- 
ample, we have a railroad that is con- 
trolled by one management, yet that 
extends, with its branches, into eleven 
different States, and has a business which 
is second only in extent and influence to 
that of the United States. Now it is of 
vital importance to know the extent of 
responsibility incurred in the different 
States, under so many and diverse laws 
with their varied interpretations, even if 
there should never be any general system 
of rules adopted by the Government for the 
guidance of the railroads. Though custom 
is said to make laws in the absence of all 
laws, it sometimes happens that custom is 
one thing in Massachusetts, another thing 
in Illinois, and something still different in 
New York. That there should be a given 
source of information on points relating to 
inter-State commerce must be conceded; 
but that it should necessitate the formation 
of a new and costly department of the 
General Government is quite another con- 
sideration. 

There is no reason why the collection of 
statistics in regard to inter-State commerce, 
and the systematizing of the laws that 
relate to this traffic, should not be made by 
one of the Departments now in operation. 
The true theory of our Republican form of 


| Government tends to the simplifying of its 


machinery and reducing its cost to the 
minimum figure, rather than to any increase 
in either direction. The report of the 


| Secretary of the Treasury that now covers 


the commerce upon our sea-coast, rivers 
and lakes, might also be made to include 
the commerce on the railroads of the 
country. If the burden on the Treasury 


doubt that we are on the eve of a substan- | two bodies ought to be favorable to wise | Department is now too large, the Secretary 


tial business revival. Nature has been | 


lavish in her gifts of cereals. Throughout 

the West glowing accounts come of un- 

usual crops of wheat and corn, while in 

the South, the yield of cotton has been all | 
that planters could wish. So far, no acci- 
dent has befallen the tobacco crop, and, 
without going into particulars, it may be 
said that the present year will be one of 
abundance. Independent of our home de- 
mand, the Eastern war, as it grows more 
extensive and devastating, must relieve us 
of much of our surplus productions, anda 
new source of revenue is opening up in the 
depletion of the British granaries by the 
starving millions of India. It is not ex- 
pected that the financial stringency which 
has perplexed business men and politicians 
will immediately pass away, but the dawn 
is near at hand, the sun is rising over the 
waste of waters, and its cheering influences 
are being felt in the centres of trade. 
Nothing should be done to arrest, in the 
slightest degree, this upward business ten- 
dency. Every one expects some excitement 
at the Fall elections in the several States, 
but the furore will be local and temporary. | 
The whole aspect is changed when Congress | 
speaks and acts, for both have a national | 
importance and power for good or evil. | 
Hence the argument that an extra session | 
presupposes an emergency, a national | 
crisis, and the bald idea, at this time, has | 
its power over weak and capricious people, 

who manufacture mountains of molehills. | 
Further, it is feared that aspiring and in- | 
considerate politicians may seize an oppor- | 
tunity in the extra session to go behind the 
business for which it is called, and in- | 
augurate an unnecessary political excite- | 
ment which will have a depressing influence | 
on trade. For our part, we do not share 

in these apprehensions, yet it might be good | 
policy to merge the two sessions into one, 
and go on in our accustomed way. 

Thus far the President has made no sign 
of countermanding his proclamation, but 
as the army and navy have got along | 
without an appropriation, it may be con- 
sidered advisable to postpone the mat- | 
ter of money until its kindred question, 
the augmentation of both branches of 
public defense, can come up before Con- 
gress. In addition to an increase of the 
army, it is proposed in executive councils 
to build ten ironclads for the protection of 
Government property on water sites in our 
harbors. Both measures will be introduced 
and lead to debate, perhaps of a somewhat 
exciting nature, when Congress regularly 
meets. Then there is the troublesome cur- | 
rency question, involving a projected at- 
tempt to repeal the Resumption Act. We 
shall have on this subject, we fear, a dis- | 
play of-anything but true statesmanship. 
The United States can boast of no Samuel 
Jones Lloyd, whose financial ability was | 
such that Sir Robert Peel called upon him 
to devise a plan whereby the Bank of ! 
England might be saved, and the finances 
of the United Kingdom regulated. His 
plans succeeded, and for his services he is | 
known to-day in the peerage as Lord Over- | 
stone and Fotheringay, of the County of ; 
Northampton. It will always be creditable | 
to Perl that he availed himself of the | 
talents, sagacity and experience of a’ 
banker on that memorable occasion in | 
British parliamentary history. No doubt | 
we have private citizens among us. who | 





| only to the supervision of commissioners 
| appointed to see that the rules and regula- 


' and the railroads now come to the front as | 


and speedy legislation; for, if supremacy | 
rests with one, it dovs not rest with the 
other, and, instead of strict party votes, 
patriotism and the good of the country 
should suggest compromises. Now that 
the President has restored sectional har- 
mony, @ongress should do nothing to mar, | 
much less destroy, it. What we all want 
is peace, order, and that Roman love of 
country which will fasten the States to- 
gether so indissolubly as to stifle here- 
after the voice of hate and of ultraism. 
Congress should look to it that its legisla- 
tion is wise, and such as befits a peo- 
ple weary of that demagogism which has 
brought distress to our doors, when pros- 
perity with her benign face alone should 
have been seen. 


PROBLEMS OF INTER-STATE 





COMMERCE. 


DVANTAGE is taken of the recent rail- | 
way strikes, and the still more recent | 
session of the National Board of Trade, to 
urge the necessity of establishing a Depart- | 
ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
advocates of this measure say that with a 
well organized department, and monthly 
reports being made of the earnings, tonnage, 
and labor of all the railroads of the country, 
the Government would be enabled to pro- 
vide for maintaining order and thus prevent 
the serious interruptions and fluctuations 
of our commercial relations. This implies 
a future right of guardianship on the part 
of the Government, by limitation of rates 
upon through traflic, where such traffic 
passes from one State to another, to and 
through competing points. Such guardian- 
ship could only be exercised by a clearing- 
house system, under which the railroads 
would manage their own business, subject 





tions of Congress are carried out. Of course, 
this is a very different thing from giving | 


| the Government control of the roads, but 


it suggests at the start the very serious | 
question whether it might not be only the | 
opening wedge for larger interference in | 
time to come. The Government has never | 
done well when it has gone into business 
that is better managed by private indi- 
viduals or by corporations. 

Looking back for a quarter of a century | 
we find the growth of our inter-State com- 
merece to be simply cnormous. A genera- | 
tion ago the rivers, lakes and ocean were | 
the principal avenues of traffic, and the | 


; tonnage of our marine was looked upon as | 
| the chief measure of the country’s pros- | 


perity. Since that time the proportion of 
foreign commerce has vastly diminished, 


the representatives of our internal trade. It 
is estimated to-day that ninety per cent. of 
all the traffic between the West and the sea- 
board is carried over the great trunk lines. 
The estimated value of the railroads in 
the United States is $4,600,000,000, while 
the total value of American and foreign ship- 
ping employed in our foreign trade is but 
$200,000,000, and the value of our imports 
and exports is only $1,121,634,277 as against 
$18,000,000,000 in commodities transported 
by rail. The figures that thus represent the 
enormous growth of our internal commerce 
are made an argument in behalf ofa 





ot the Interior might take the matter under 
his charge. What is wanted is not that 
the Government should assume any control 
of our internal commerce any more than it 
does of our foreign traffic, but that it 
should furnish to the country a clear idea 
of the inter-State commerce now in the 
hands of the railroads, with its advan- 
tages and drawbacks. When that is done 
the people can judge for themselves 
how far the railways are doing the best 
that can be done for the prosperity of the 
land, and if any changes are necessary, 
they always have the remedy in their own 
hands under our republican system of gov- 
ernment. At present the United States 
authorities have no knowledge officially of 
any railroads doing business, except such 
as have had subsidies or government con- 
tracts; yet it would not be amiss to have 
some systematic returns of our “internal 
commerce made to one of the bureaus al- 
ready in existence, and the advantages 
would be very great. 


In the future the railways are to play the | 


most important part of all in the commerte 
of the country. Direct interference by the 
Government might be extremely mis- 
chievous, and this is certainly no time to 
increase the machinery and cost of the 
General Government. The problems of in- 
ter-State comnierce are altogether likely to 


| work themselves out to a satisfactory solu- 


tion, if the public are kept properly in- 
formed as to the extent of our inter-State 
commerce, the hands into which it has 
fallen, and its relations to the people at 
large. 





THE DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT 
THIERS. 


HE death, on September 4th, of ex-Presi- 
dent Louis Adolphe Thiers deprived 
France of her most illustrious citizen 


since the first Napoleon, and the con-| 


tinent of Europe of one of its most dis- 
tinguished statesmen. The suddenness of 
his earrying-off heightened the shock of 
the calamity, and we may readily accept 
the statement which came across the At- 
lantic cable on the followirg day, that ‘it 
would be impossible to convey an idea of 
the grief and consternation which prevail 
in Paris. 


filled with people in great excitement, some 


actually shedding tears, and all giving vent | 
to feelings of grief and apprehension, the | 
| the Empire in 1870, brought about by the 
To the: 
Republican element of France it is an un- | 


death of M. Thiers, just now, being re- 
garded as a national calamity.” 


doubted calamity, as he was a tower of 


strength to that party, his sound judgment, 
foresight, energy and courage giving him a | 
weight among his countrymen which no) 


other man shared or is likely soon to in- 
herit. In the exciting state of French 


politics, and the momentous electoral con- | 
flict now impending, his death was the loss 


of a great power for the cause which he 


had during the latter years of his life | 
The | 
story of his life teaches a valuable lesson | 


espoused with such signal ability. 
of what may be achieved by determined 
industry, backed by capacity and judgment. 


Bar established himself in Paris, in 1820, in 
humble and almost destitute circumstances. 





At an early hour, although the | 
weather was inclement, the streets were | 


| out Europe. 
Theson ofa locksmith, he was born in Mar- 
aeilles, 1797, and, after being admitted tothe | 


Being compelled to earn a subsistence, he 
began to write for the newspapers which, 
under the then existing Bourbon rule, were 
oppressed and hampered by government 
interference. It was while thus supporting 
himself with a slender income that he 
wrote the history of the French Revolu- 
tion. The two opening volumes of this 
work were laid before the public in 1823, 
and created an immediate sensation, two 
editions being sold as rapidly as they 
could be produced. The name of Thiers 
was thus brought into notice, and this for- 
tunate venture was the foundation of all 
his after success. His newspaper contri- 
butions were eagerly sought for, and were 
read in every portion of France. Entering 
with earnestness into the political arena, 
he was taken into the counsels of the fac- 
tion opposed to the ministry of Charles X., 
and he performed such good service for his 
new associates with his trenchant pen that 
not only was the Ministry overthrown, but 
the King himself was deposed. Louis 
Philippe, ‘‘ the Citizen King,’’ becoming his 
successor, Thiers was rewarded for his 
services in effecting this almost unhoped- 
for result by an appointment as Under- 
secretary of State. He was also elected 
Deputy from Aix, and a new field of action 
was opened to him in the Chamber of De- 
puties. When he made his first appearance 
in this body his insignificant person and 
shrill, unmodulated voice drew down upon 
him shouts of derision; but he quickly 
gained a footing and compelled the respect 
of his colleagues. A French writer in the 
‘*Gallery of Distinguished Cotemporaries ” 
describes his appearance as a legislator in 
the following words: ‘‘On entering the 
Chamber of Deputies on a parliamentary 
field day, you may see a little man in the 
tribune in a state of violent agitation. His 
head is only just visible above the marble 
rail that tops the narrow cage from whence 
each speaker in his turn perorates. The 
face that belongs to that head is a very 
plain one, and, as it were, hung behind a 
huge pair of spectacles, but the features 
are lively, mobile, expressive and original. 
The lips, thin, capricious, sneering like 
Voltaire’s, are in continual play with a 
smile that is delicate, sarcastic and in- 
quisitorial in the extreme.’ * * * Stop 
your ears at first and open them by degrees, 
for the voice you will hear is one of those 
shrill, scolding, stridulous voices that 
would make Lablache faint, or Rubini 
shudder. Yet this little man with this 
voice is none other than M. Thiers, one of 
the most eminent men of the day, one of the 
most powerful orators inthe House. That 
squeaking voice utters words which are 
always heard with favor, and are often ap- 
plauded with frantic enthusiasm. From 
that nasal larynx flows out a speech clear 
as crystal, rapid as thought, weighty and 
concise as meditation.” 

With patient effort he so far succeeded in 
overcoming the defects of his elocution 
that few men were listened toin the Cham- 
ber with closer attention than the little 
Deputy for Aix. He threw himself irto 
parliamentary debate with such ardor that 
he speedily made himself both feared and re- 


‘spected. Insix years he had become Prime 


Minister of France. He was then but thirty- 
nine years of age, and to all appearances he 
had reached the summit of his greatness. 

But he was destined to live for yet loftier 
station and to render his country far 
greater services than those we have re- 
corded. His public prominence continued 
until the fall of Louis Philippe in 1848, 
and it is not unlikely that, if his coun- 
sels had been followed. that unfortunate 
monarch would have retained his crown. 
Upon the establishment of the Republic, 
Thiers accepted the situation, and was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly, and 


| a member of the Chamber of Deputies pre- 


sided over by Louis Napoleon. When this 
usurper executed his coup d'état, Thiers was 
arrested, and after a brief imprisonment 
was sent across the borders put of France. 
He returned quietly, however, in a few 
months, and for the following twelve 
years took no part in public affairs, devot- 
ing himself to literature, and particularly 
to the completing of his history. He then 
entered the Corps Legislatif, and becamo 
the leader of a powerful opposition, which 
attitude he maintained until the fall of 


capture of the Emperor at Sédan. He had 
opposed the war against Prussia with his 


| whole vigor. France, crushed by Germany 
| and distracted by internal merges Lone 


upon Thiers to save her, and he reSponded 
nobly, despite his burden of seventy-three 
years. Endowed as he was with honors 
and wealth, there is no reason doubt 
that he was actuated by the purest and 
most patriotic motives. There is likewise 
little reason to doubt that the harsh terms 
imposed by Germany upon France would 
have been much moresevere had it not been 
for his tact and judgment and for the great 
respectin which his name was held through- 
Being chosen, in 1871, by the 
Assembly as Chief of the Executive, his 
great measures were the immediate negotia- 
tion of the preliminary treaty of peace, the 


| crushing of the Commune, and the wonder- 
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fully successful national loan for paying 
the German indemnity. In that same year 
his term of office was prolonged to three 
years, with the title of President of the 
Republic. In 1873, however, having failed 
to establish the Repub‘ic on a permanent 
basis by legislative enactment, he resigned 
his office, and was succeeded by MacMahon, 
In 1876 he waj again elected to the Assem- 
tly, and continued down to his last day on 
earth the strongest supporter of the Re- 
public in the National Council, and the 
mainstay of the Republican Party. His 
loss at this juncture places that party in 
great peril, from which nothing can save 
them but the exercise of cautious, united 
effort to counteract the schemes of the De 
Broglie Ministry. Such a calamity as M. 
Thiers’s death could not have occurred at 
a more critical and. inopportune moment 
for the fortunes of Republican France. 








COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


lI\HE institution of ‘‘commercial travel- 

ers '""—drummers, aS they are denomi- 
nated in mercantile slang; commis voyageurs 
of the French—though of recent origin in 
this country, has assumed an importance as 
a factor in internal commerce which justi- 
fies its consideration at the hands of the 
business public, and more frequent notice 
on the part of the press than it commonly 
obtains. That it is, however, growing in 
the public estimation is made specially 
obvious by the fact that Dr. Young, in his 
recent admirable report on the ‘Internal 
Commerce of the United States,” has con- 
ceded to this organization a high position 
as one of the ‘‘ competitive forces affecting 
commercial movements between different 
sections of the country.” According to this 
report, the establishment of this agency of 
commerce has ‘‘not only introduced im- 
portant changes into the etiquette of trade, 
but it has been the means of developing 
new commercial movements, and of greatly 
extending the limits of the commerce of 
various cities.” In fact, the methods of the 
commercial business have been completely 
revolutionized since the introduction of 
commercial travelers. This system serves 
the purpose of bringing business estab- 
lishments into personal acquaintance with 
each other; saves provincial and country 
buyers the necessity of making long and 
expensive journeys—by carrying samples 
of goods to their own doors; acquaints 
manufacturers and importers with the 
changing tastes of different localities; 
enables the latter to gain a knowledge of 
the standing and business success and 
prospects of their customers by personal 
investigation without the interposition of 
mercantile agencies; and, in fine, effects in 
commercial relations what neither tele- 
graph nor post-office could ever do half so 
well—an acquaintance with the business 
status all over the country through per- 
sonal intercommunication. Of course, also, 
this system acts educationally, in rearing 
a body of expert and experienced men, 
whose knowledge of the ins and outs, 
tactics, and ways and means of business, is 
calculated to be of the greatest possible 
benefit totheir employers in the meantime, 
and a most serviceable aid to themselves, 
when they in turn become employers. The 
number of commercial travelers in active 
employment in Great Britain is said to be 
about forty thousand; in this country, we 
had, in the good business times, as many as 
sixty thousand. The plan is still compara- 
tively new here, and when trade revives 
under efficient and judicious’ legislation, 
this number will doubtless increase greatly. 

At present the commercial travelers of 
the United States form a ‘“ guild” among 
themselves, and have associations calcu- 
lated to benefit and advance their interests 
asa body. Recently it has been stated that 
some five hundred of these shrewd business- 
messengers, belonging to New York, have 
formed a ‘hotel league,” selecting one 
hotel in every town and city in the country, 
which they are in the habit of visiting; 
this with a view of obtaining special rates 
and particular immunities. The business 
is calculated to develop and utilize all the 
shrewdness and capacity which are a part 
of the birthright of the American man of 
business ; and, though ‘‘ drummers” furnish 
a staple subject for the exercise of news- 
paper wit, there is no doubt that this acute, 
intelligent and energetic body of men have 
done very much to advance internal traffic 
wherever they have been employed.- But, 
besides all this, the constant employment 
of'so large a number of men in duties re- 
quiring them to be always “‘ on the move,” 
and spending probably nine months in the 
year in traveling, could not but exert a very 
marked effect on the business of passenger 
transportation throughout the country. 

‘* Asto this,” says Dr. Henry Young in his 
report, ‘‘every sale made by the commer- 
cial traveler tends to promote the pros- 
perity of the city in which his business 
house is located, and to extend the com- 
mercial influence of that city. This creates 
competition with other commercial cities, 
and forces transportation lines to provide 
the requisite facilities to meet the new de- 








mands of trade. At the present time there 
are very few manufacturing or commercial 
houses in this country which do not employ 
one or more commercial travelers, and it is 
an indisputable fact that the energy, tact, 
and persistency of these men have much to 
do in determining the direction of the com- 
mercial movements of the day.” Twenty 
years ago the commercial traveler was re- 
garded as a sort of privateer upon trade, 
and this repute undoubtedly caused his 
operations to be lacking in some of the 
essential characteristics of legitimate busi- 
ness transactions. But, as the avocation 
has increased in importance, it has ad- 
vanced in dignity, and the almost oppro- 
brious appellation of ‘‘ drummer,” at first 
applied to those engaging in it, has been 
exchanged for that of ‘‘ commercial trav- 
eler,” certainly one more befitting the 
occupation. Of course the introduction 
of the commercial traveler in business 
operations brought about not only com- 
petition between such houses as employed 
them, but among the travelers them- 
selves. The stories which are narrated 
of the various devices resorted to by cun- 
ning drummers to outwit their fellows 
in making sales, or to ‘‘get the start” of 
them in reaching customers, would fill a 
goodly volume. Ail this is essentially the 
‘* life of trade,” and in good times infuses 
a spirit of rivalry among all concerned, 
which results in the most active and spirited 
transactions. It is, therefore, seen that 
the institution of commercial travelers per- 
forms many and important functions, and 
acts to benefit numerous classes of trade. 
Transportation lines gain by them not 
only in passenger traffic, but by the freight 
which their mission sends to all parts of 
the country. Hotels reap their share of 
profit in offering them an asylum, and in 
bringing together, inthe apartments allotted 
to the ‘‘samples” of the commercial tray- 
eler, representatives of the local trade, who 
generally leave some of their money either 
at the bar or the lunch-counter. Telegraph 
lines are flooded in busy seasons with the 
dispatches of the ‘ travelers,” conveying 
their orders to their respective firms. The 
Post Office conveys constantly their letters, 
displaying the state of the markets and the 
progress of their journeys. And so all 
classes gain, more or iess, through the 
clever enterprise of the organization to 
whose merits and uses we have devoted the 
present article. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Sugar Cuttore.—General Le Duc, the Commis- 
sioner of Agricultural Affairs, has for some tine 
been engaged in the consideration uf important 
matters effecting the sugar interests of the United 
States, with particular attention to the subject of 
the increasing growth of that staple in this country. 
He believes that there can be a saving of more than 
$60,000,000 a year to this country by the produc- 
tion of the sugar at home that is now imported. 
The Commissioner is now in correspondence with 
sugar-planters and others in the South and South- 
west, and has also received information from the 
growers of sugar beet in relation to his intention of 
endeavoring to decide upon some plan for increas- 
ing the growth of sugar in the United States. 
Planters and others generally agree that there can 
be much larger productions of sugar in this country 
than there is at present, and all who have com- 
municated with the Commissioner on the subject 
assure him of their co-operation. 


IMITATING GREENBACKS.—Many complaints have 
reached the Treasury Department that merchants 
and business men in various parts of the country 
have been in the habit of printing business cards 
bearirg such close appearance to the United States 
and national bank issues that many people have 
been deceived thereby, and quantities of it passed 
as good money by parties who have gathered a 
number of these cards. These issues are all in vio- 
lation of law, of which the persons employing such 
means of advertising their business seem to be 
totally ignorant. The penalty is a heavy fine and 
imprisonment. The practice, however, continues, 
and all because of ignorance of the law. Many in- 
dictments have been found against persons on this 
account, and the department now intends to prose- 
cute to the full extent further continuations of this 
business, as a matter of protection to the commu- 
nity, the poor and more ignorant members of which 
are very thoroughly imposed upon. 


Tue War IN THE ORIENT.--In the East, there 
are some indications of a turn in the tide of war. 
Suleiman Pasha has failed to dislodge the Russians 
from the Shipka Pass, and has exhausted his fine 
army of veterans in the futile attempt. The Rus- 
sians hold their ground in Bulgaria, and have re- 
sumed the offensive. Reports of jealousies on the 
part of the three leading Turkish generals are cir- 
culated, and, if true, this fact may have serious re- 
sults on the campaign. It is.a question whether 
military jealousy is not a greater calamity than 
military incompetency. We may look for some 
desperate fighting before the rainy season sets in, 
and it is likely enough that the Russians will occupy 
themselves during the Winter with besieginz the 
great fortresses of the Bulgarian quadrilateral. On 
the other hand, reports of efforts to restore peace 
are once more in circulation. The London Times 
appeals to Germany to try mediation; but Ger- 
many has her part to play decided upon, and will 
scarcely put herself out to allay English apprehen- 
sions. It is likely enough that the Turkish victo- 
ries have somewhat disarranged the plaus of the 
Triple Alliance. There seems little reason to doubt 





for the partition of Turkey, as Poland was parti- 
tioned a century ago by the self-same three Pow- 
ers. This project was based upon the certainty of 
a sure and rapid Russian success. Should the 
Turks continue to show an unsuspected vitality, it 
would be a problem for Germany and Austria 
whether or not to actively assist in their subjuga- 
tion. At least we might reckon on their consent 
to allow Servia to join in the war. 


Desert Lanp Fraups.—The purchase of arable 
lands in California, under the provisions of the Act 
passed at the last session of Congress relative to 
the sale of desert lands in large bodies, has assumed 
such proportions as to have been the subject of 
consultation in Cabinet. This is believed to be 
one of the greatest swindles of late years, and the 
whole subject was referred to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for an opinion in regard to the legal points in- 
volved. An investigation, which will probably be 
made by Congress when it meets, bids fair to dis- 
close some very sensational facts in regard to this 
matter. Whether the job had its inception in Con- 
gress, and whether the promoters of the bill had 
already perfected their plans, before its passage, 
for gobbling up immense tracts of valuable land in 
California, is not known; but no evidence of such 
conspiracy—at the time the bill passed—has been 
received by the President or the Cabinet. 


BriguamM Youne’s Witt.—The last testament 
of Brigham Young was read Sept. 3d, in the pres- 
ence of all his wives and children and a few friends, 
Brigham Young, Jr., George Q. Cannon and Al- 
bert Carrington are named as his executors. The 
estate is largely real estate, and is probably worth 
$2,000,000. The will was made four years ago, and 
his youngest child, born of Mary Van Cott, was 
then three years old, Brigham Young was the 
father of filty-six children, and left seventeen wives, 
sixteen sons ard twenty-eight daughters. The 
will aims to make an equitable division of the pro- 
perty between all the wives and children, with no 
preference to any. Most of them have already had 
something deeded to them. On this a valuation 
was set, and it is to be charged to the recipients as 
part of their share, though not necessarily at the 
valuation he put upon it. That is to be equitably 
adjusted when the estate is divided, upon the 
youngest child coming of age. Meanwhile the in- 
come is to go to the various mothers according to 
the number of their children, and they can with- 
hold it if the children behave badly. All are pro- 
vided for as far as their present needs are con- 
cerned. 

OsmMAN Pasua.—On September 4th the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal published a letter from a 
reliable gentleman, wherein it is denied that Osman 
Pasha, of the Turkish army, is General Bazaine, 
late Marshal of the French army, as stated in a 
cable telegram to that paper. ~The writer claims 
to have been well acquainted with Osman Pasha, 
and has a number of letters from him in his pos- 
session, and further says that Osman Pasha is an 
American, and a native of Hawkins County, Tenn. 
His name is R. Clay Crawford, and he was acolonel 
of a regiment of artillery during the late war. He 
afterwards entered the service of the Liberal Goy- 
ernment of Mexico, and was made general of a 
division. He created considerable stir by the cap- 
ture of Bagdad, Mexico, passing his forces over the 
Rio Grande from the Texas shore. He finally quar- 
reled with Juarez, the Mexican President, and re- 
turned to the United States with a large fortune. 
He resided for several years ata beautiful country 
seat on the Delaware, near Philadelphia. His rest- 
less disposition caused him to seek excitement, and 
he entered the service of the Khédive of Egypt, was 
soon after transferred to the service of the Sultan, 
and commanded the Turkish army at Plevna. 


Sittina Bu.i.—On September 6th the instruc- 
tions of the Sitting Bull Commission were given to 
Colonel Corbin, Secretary, to be delivered to Gen- 
eral Terry, who is designated President of the Com- 
mission. The instructions, after reciting the cir- 
cumstances which led to war between Sitting Bull 
and the United States, and the facts of his retreat 
to British territory, declares that Sitting Bull’s 
presence there promises to be a source of uneasi- 
ness to the Government of Canada, and a possible 
cause of diplomatic complication; and that the 
United States is willing to treat with the hostile 
chief on the basis of a pardon to himself and all his 
warriors for past offenses, and, in return, demands 
the unconditional surrender of their arms, ammu- 
nition and ponies, and that they proceed forthwith 
to such reservation as shall be selected by the 
Government of the United States for them. In the 
event of the hostile Indians declining to accept 
these propositions, the Commissioners are directed 
to suspend all further negotiations, and to come 
home, leaving the Canadian authorities to deal 
with these Indians as tiey think proper. It will be 
the further purpose of the Government of the 
United States to wage a vigorous war upon these 
hostile Indians should they, at any time thereafter, 
return to American territory; and with this view 
the military commanders of the line of northern 
forts will be directed to make frequent reconnois- 
sances, and keep themselves fully advised of any 
attempts to cross the border. 


MexivaN RarLroaps.—The United States Minis. 
ter to Mexico has transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State an interesting report upon the rail- 
roads of that country, from which it appears that 
there is but one railroad of any extent in Mexico— 
that which runs from Vera Cruz to the City of Mex- 
ico, with a branch (292 miles) connecting the latter 
place with Pueblo, and another branch (sixty-one 
miles) running from near Vera Cruz to Jalapa. ° All 
the other roads in the Valley of Mexico aggregate 
less than fifty miles. The road is controlled by 
English owners. The total indebtedness ot the 
road is $37,702,735. The total earnings in 1876 ex- 
ceeded $2,090,000, while the working expenses were 
only a fraction over $1,300,000. The number of 
passengers carried over the road was 238,932, the 
fares amounting to $354,559. The freight amounted 
to 123,517 tons. Fifteen per cent. of the customs 


that the three Emperors had settled upon a project | dues was set apart yearly to pay the subsidy due 


the company on the completion of the road, but 
the Government, in lieu of this, has agreed to pay 
$560,000 yearly, for twenty-five years. In conse- 
quence of the steep grade on this road, heavy English 
engines have heretofore been used thereon, but at 
present the American Baldwin engines are being 
successfully introduced, and American cars are also 
superseding the English make. The want of rail- 
roads is acutely felt throughout Mexico, and the 
subject of concessions for their construction will, 
it is supposed, be a leading topic at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The capital for their construc- 
tion must come from abroad, to a large extect. 


Tur Part: Exposrrion.—The rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Paris Universal Exposition of 1878 
have just been promulgated in a decree by Presi- 
dent MacMahon of the Republic of France. Arti- 
cle 1 appropriates $300,000 for prizes, which are to 
be distributed under the direction of an Inter- 
national Jury. Article 2 declares that the Inter- 
national Jury shall be composed of 650 members, 
350 foreigners and 300 Frenchmen. The foreign 
jurors shall be selected from the different nations» 
according to the space occupied and the import- 
ance of the display made by them. Three hundred 
and twenty-five jurors are also to be nominated, 
who are to serve as substitutes, of which 175 will 
be foreigners and 150 Frenchmen. The French 
members of the jury are to be named by the ‘‘Su- 
perior Commission,” and the foreigners by the 
Government of each country, All of the nomina. 
tions must be made on or before January Ist, 1878. 
The prizes placed at the disposal of the Inter- 
national Jury in Article 6 are regulated as follows: 
Seventeen medals of honor and objects of art of 
French origin, 32 first medals, 44 second medals, 
and 48 third medals. Article 7 divides the prizes 
named in the preceding article among the four sec- 
tions of the fine arts which correspond with the 
classes of the first group: First Section—Classes 1 
and 2—8 medals of honor, 15 first medals, 20 second 
medals and 24 third medals. Second Section— 
Class 3—4 medals of honor, 8 first medals, 12 sec- 
ond medals and 12 third medals. ‘Vhird section— 
Class 4—3 medals of honor, 6 first medals, 8 second 
medals, and 8 third medal:. Fourth section— 
Class 5—2 medals of honor, 3 first medals, 4 second 
medals and 4 third medals. The jury for the groups 
of Objects of Art will comprise 63 members. The 
prizes to be awarded by the Jury tor the products 
of agriculture and industry are as follows: One 
hundred grand prizes and exceptional allowances 
jn silver, 1,000 gold medals, 4,000 silver medals, 
8,000 bronze medals, 8,000 honorable mentions. 
The medals will all be struck after one model. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


PresipENt Hayes’s policy was indorsed by the 
Pennsylvania State Republican Convention. 


Wenve.tt Puituirs received the nomination 
for Governor in the Massachusetts Greenback Conven- 
tion on the 5th. 


Crazy Horsg, a Sioux chief, was arrested, and 
on attempting to escape was stabbed with a bayonet, 
from which wound he died. 


Tue annual meeting of the Social Science Asso 
ciation was held at Saratoga, N. Y., and of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in New York. 


Gesner, the forger, was indicted; Galloway, 
an alleged accomplice, arrested and indicted, and Weston 
admitted to bail, and permitted to leave New York. 


Tue visiting Governors were received in New 
York and given an excursion ia the harbor. A committee 
was appointed to arrange for an annual gathering of all 
the Governors. 


Witiiam M. Tweep was examined as a witness 
by the Aldermanic Committee on Municipal Frauds in 
New York. He spoke freely and in detail of the history 
and operations of the various rings. 


Five factories and twenty-two tenements on 
the west side of New York were destroyed by fire on 
the 3d, and several other buildings damaged. The loss 
of life had not been ascertained when this paper went 
to press. 

FuNERAL services, arranged by himself before 
his death, were performed over the remains of Brigham 
Young at Salt Lake City, on the 24. A memorial meet- 
ing was held the same day by the Mormons in Williams- 
burg, L. I. 


Durinc the week ending Saturday, September 
8th, the price of gold in New York showed a steady 
downward tendency, opening on Monday at 104, it 
closed at 103% and fluctuated thence at 103%;, 108%, 
10314 and 103 '4. 


Foreign. 


A pericit of 11,000,000 Turkish pounds in the 
estimates for 1877-8 was conceded by the Porte. 


Unirep States Minister Noyes was officially 
received by the President of France on the 5th. 


Tue Councils of Dundee and Aberdeen voted to 
extend the freedom of their cities to ex-President Grant, 


Cuter Justice Sea, of the Marine Court of 
New York, received the freedom of the City of Cork, 
Ireland, 

Louis Apotrxe Tuiers, the celebrated historian, 
statesman and ex-President of France, died snddenly 
on the 3d, aged 80 years, and wus buried on the 9th, 


Genera MELIxkorr, the most active and suc- 
cessiul of Russian officers, was removed from the com- 
mand of the forces in Armenia charged with exceeding 
orders. 


Up to Saturday, September 8th, Russian re- 
ports on the war claimed a victory over the Turks at a 
point five miles from Pleyua, a renewal of the cannonad- 
ing along the Shipka Pass, and the capture of Lovatz 
after a flerce engagement. 


Turkisu authorities claimed a victory over the 
Russians near Plevna,a reinforcement of the armies 
operating near the Shipka Pass, a successful sortie 
upon, and defeat of the Russians in front of, Rustchuk, 
a complete surprise and defeat of the enemy on the 
Lom, the advance of Mebemet Ali to within cight miles 





of Biela, and of a large force toward Nissa, 
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BELGIUM.—CELEBRATING THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF RUBENS 
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BULGARIA.--THE RUSSIAN ATTACK UPON THE TURKISH LINES AT PLEVNA. JULY 31st. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TC 
\THE PACIFIC.* 


ON THE PLAINS FROM KEARNEY JUNCTION TO 
SYDNEY. 


‘HE first night on*he Plains is probably passed 
by every curious and enthusiastic traveler in 
spasmodic efforts, more or less, to keep awake and 
see as much as the darkness will reveal to him from 
his section-windows. If there -be a moon, the 
temptation is irresistible; and, drawing back the 
curtains, he will lie, as we did, dozing, waking, and 
staring lazily out, conjuring up fantastic shadows 
in the moonlight of distant tepees, herds of grazing 
buffalo, which, by the prosaic. sunshine, would turn 
out mere barnyard cows, howling coyotes, and 
dark shapes unknown that traverse the plain with 
flying leaps and disappear into mystery. Thena 
warm red star twinkles out near the track, and we 
come upon some little wayside station, with glow- 
ing windows and wide-open door, and a wakeful 
lounger or two on the platform, seen for a second 
as we rub our sleepy eyes open, and gone again as 
swiftly. 

So, in our first night-ride, we pass a host of little 
towns and *‘ side-tracks ’*—Stevenson, Eim Creek, 
so called from the little stream which runs down 
from the northwestern bluffs into the Platte River, 
and which we cross further on; Overton, Josselyn, 
and then Plum Creek, a place with a history—such 
a history as most frontier towns can tell, repeating 
each other with painful fidelity through details that 
would put a dime-novelist to the blush. The over- 
land stage-company had formerly a station at this 
point, and the Indians and settlers met in sharp 
conflicts more than once. In 1867 a band of Chey- 
ennes, commanded by a chief euphoniously known 
as Turkey Leg, succeeded in wrecking a train on a 
small cntowt near the creek, firing the cars and 
capturing all the merchandise, bales of goods, etc., 
with which they were laden. In the moment of 
their triumph, when reveling among the spoils with 
which they had strewn the Plains, they were dis- 
covered by a detachment of Pawnee scouts be- 
longing to the command of Major North, and 
here ensued a brisk fight between Turkey Leg’s 
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Coyote and Cozad are passed, the former a mere 
station and section-house ; Willow Island, Warren 
and Brady Island, and McPherson, situated near the 
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Cheyennes and the forty-eight Pawnees under 
Uncle Sam, which ended in the utter rout of the 
hostiles. 
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VIEW OF THE TOWN OF SYDNEY, THE NEAREST RAILROAD STATION TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
military reservation and fort of that name. A few 


miles beyond Gannett, the next station, our train 
goes roaring over a pile-bridge spanning the North 
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“ ARBOR DAY’? IN NEBRASKA. 


Platte, near its junction with the main river. The 
North Platte rises in Colorado, near the Medicine 
Bow Mountains, and i’ waters are fed by countless 
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A STREET OF “‘ DUG-OUTS,’’ ON THE HILLSIDE IN SYDNEY. 


EXCURSION TO THE PACIFIC—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
FroM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 
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tributaries of streams and springs in the rugged 


hilis through which it passes. A few years since 
it formed the southern boundary of the Sioux Res- 
ervation, now shifted further north. Fort Fetter- 
man, the scene of the terrible Fetterman massacre 
of 1868, is built on this stream. ; 


RECEDING CIVILIZATION. 


Next comes North Platte, notable for its great 
dairy and cheese manufactory, an enterprise still 
_—like the town—in its infancy, but. promising well 
for the future. The stations are fast growing 
smaller and fewer as we travel West. Nichols and 
O’Fallon’s, Dexter, Alkali and Roscoe are mere 
side-tracks, with the usual long, low, brown depot 
and platform, the big section-honse and tank. In 
Alkali we find a reminiscence of Bret Harte, whose 
terse, clever word-painting comes up perpetually 
in the mind of the Western traveler, and has given 
us an almost photographic glimpse of the station, 
with its ‘‘ sagebrush, sand and alkali” stretching 
east and west, and of the station-master, and Cicely 
and Polly. Between this point and Ogallala, the 
county town nine miles beyond, another Indian 
fight is recorded. It is well tiiat these battles leave 
no scars behind them, or the whole surface of the 
lonely land through which we are traveling would 
be darkened with ugly reminders of bloodshed. 
Brule, the next station, has also its Indian associa- 
tions, having borrowed its name from Spotted 
Tail’s band of Brule Sioux, and being situated, we 
are told, just south of Ash Hollow, a famous camp- 
ing-ground of the tribes. 


JULESBERG. 


Big Spring and Parton follow, and then comes 
Julesberg, marked as one of the “hard” places 
on our route. Jt took its name from one Jules 
Berg, a Frenchman, notorious in the early records 
of the frontier, who was killed by the still more 
notorious desperado, Jack Slade. The feud be- 
tween these worthies had long run high, when 
Slade at last captured his victim, and proceeded to 
dispatch him by easy stages, with a refinement of 
cruelty borrowed, perhaps, from his neighbors the 
Pawnees and Cheyennes. He bound Berg to a 
post, and, planting himself within range, devoted 
an hour or two to pistol-practice on the animated 
and helpless target, stolidly ignoring the prayers 
for death that were geared out into his ears, and 
only taking finul aim when the living body was 
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riddled with-wounds. The list of murders charged 
to this man is a fearful one, and the host of stories 
one hears of him testity equally to his savage 
cruelty and savage courage; but it is a curious 
fact that this stoicism broke down in the face of 
his own end, and the cool dare-devil, who had 
braved any odds in a free fight, turned utter 
coward in the hands of a vigilance committee, 
with the noose at his throat. What with such 
murderous brawls as these and the horrors of 
Indian raids, Julesberg bas had a black record in 
the past, 
A DETENTION 


Those of us who are wakeful and watchful 
threugh the small hours find food for speculation 
in the sudden stopping of the train between Jules- 
berg and Chappall. ott is sufficiently wide 
awake to ask the reason why, but, as the gray 
morning breaks—a rainy and yy wis! dark 
morning, too—we are told that a freight-train, a 
few miles ahead, has been wrecked, and we are 
stationary until the track is cleared of débris. “If 
the rain would only stop !’’ cries every one, panting 
for a run over the Plains; but it pours on relent- 
lessly, and we stare out at the desolate scencry 
through a steady and almost blinding storm. 

Some ot us are not sorry for a glimpse of the Plains 
in this new phase—a vast brown ocean of low hills, 
poeteany called ‘ divides,” rolling away, wave 

eyond wave, into the distance; the broad Platte 
close by us, marked by its dark line of willows and 
cottonwood; the leaden-gray sky overhead, the 
white sheets of slanting rain, and the wind—such a 
wind !—shrieking round the cars, and converting 
the eee one into the chords of a ghostly 
harp. Nobody knows what the wind can do and 
say save those who have felt its fierce buffets on 
the Plains. The romantic young woman of the 
party, emerging upon the platform with the intent 
of poking for trophies among a pile of buffalo-bones 
close to the track, is instantly knocked flat by these 
roving breezes, and soatee with a gust of rain 
which cures her of all desire to walk abroad; the 
men, nevertheless, brave the elements, and getting 
well to the lee of the train, take a short turn on the 
wet, sodden ground. North of the track, just under 
one of the steep divides, is a solitary ranche, with a 
corral and thatched stables and stockyard; and, by 
way of entertainment, we watch two rough-riders, 
in shiny india-rubber, who are busy turning out 
herds of cattle and horses to pasture, and driving 
them hither and thither over the hills. Then the 
sketch-books come into play, and the pens also; 
the rain drips in and we dodge its encroachments 
from table to table, and the wind runs up and down 
i's wild gamut of sobs and cries for two—three—- 
Jive mortal hours, while we sit writing. 


A SHIP OF THE PLAINS. 


The signal is given at last, and we start. Only a 
short distance on we pass the wrecks of the train 
which came to grief in consequence of cows; the 
cars and engine are splintered and smashed, and the 
six unhappy beasts who chose to disport them- 
selves on the track at so critical a moment are in- 
volved in the ruins; but no human lives had been 
lost or even endangered. And now we run close 
to the river-side, so that from the windows we can 
look down on the sundy shallows and into the brown 
rippling water. The land is growing more hilly 
as we rise towards the 'aranice Plaius, and the 
ever-changing lines of the divides are perpetual 
curves of beauty. Then, as the river recedes 
again, we are met by the old wagon-road or emi- 
grant-trail passing close to the track, its deep ruts 
worn still by wheels, and many a little heap of 
bleached bones marking the spot ‘‘ where the slow- 
footed cattle lay down to die,’’ in some hungry 
march long ago. Near Lodge Pole we pass our first 
emigrant “ ship of the Plains ’’—the great canvas- 
top wagon so familiar iu pictures ot Western life, the 
team of horses turned loose to graze, an ox brows- 
ing near them, and another huge brute lying on its 
side, with a rough group of wet and dejected men 
a over him. He has dragged his last load, 
poor fellow! and next year his bones will make 
another little white landmark in the long, weary 
journey. 

‘ARBOR Day” IN NEBRASKA. 


A pleasant feature of the scenery since we left 
Omaha has been the constant succession of pretty 
groves of trees which have dotted the Plains, giving 
to the expanse of prairie frequently the appearance 
of a nobie park. This is due to the wise foresight of 
the settlers, who, in seeking to protect their farms, 
avail themselves of the same opportunity for 
beautifying them. The Nebraskans celebrate a 
special day in the Spring months as a holiday, in 
which the entire population join hands in a hearty 
exercise at tree-planting ; this is called Arbor Day. 
The tree most popular is the cottonwood, which 

rows very easily, sure to start, and is quite 
uxuriant in foliage; however, it is valuable for 
shelter and stove-wood only, not for manufactures, 
As an instance of rapidity of growth, there are 
trees in the Platte Valley, which, planted as cat- 
tings, have in thirteen years measured twenty-two 
inches in diameter. Little boys are tempted by 
large premiums from their parents to test their 
capacity at tree-planting on Arbor Day, and as- 
tonishing rapidity has occasionally been known, 
one farmer in one day having planted from sun- 
rise to sundown, 14,000 trees, and in the course of 
one Spring season over 200,000. Settlers, as fast 
as they a:rive, aim to aceomplish two things. 
First, to break the sod for a corn field ; next, to 
plant timber shelter. The winds which blow trom 
the west are very constant, often fierce, and a 
shelter is of immense value to stock and fruit-trees. 
Hedges of white willow, several miles in length, 
have been laid, which, at five years from cuttings, 
have been made a perfect fence fifteen fect high; 
one farm alone has four miles of such continuous 
fence, which at tour years of age was a complete 
protection. The rapidity of growth in the rich 
alluvial soil of the Platte Valley remiuds one of 
tropical luxuriance. 
he rain ceases, but the wind has no m‘nd to 
abate its wrath. Increasing our speed to make up 
a little for lost time, we rush past Lodge Pole and 
Colton, with curious eyes for the new features of 
the country, constantly appearing by the way. We 
have fairly entered the region of buffalo-grass, and 
its little tufted cushions cover the whole jand, mix- 
ing now with cry bunches of cactus, whose green, 
prickly pads show scarcely two inches above the 
ground. As we near Seneey the divides grow 
steeper and bolder, taking rather the form of over- 
hanging bluffs, in whose sheiter, just south of the 
track, we soon discern a little cluster of white 
tents, and a bare, square barracks, and then the 
straggiing outskirts of the town, as we slacken our 
speed near the depot. 
SYDNEY. 


Another “hard” place is Sydney ; notable for this 
and for its importance as the nearest railroad point 
to the Black Hills, the starting-point of the weekly 
stage-line to the Spotted Tail agency, and the 
chief outfitting post, next to Cheyenne, for emi- 
grants, miners, etc., to the gold regions. A mili- 
tary post also gives life to the place. The white 
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tents we saw yonder were an encampment of 
Pawnee scout+, bound for the Powder River 
country, and some of these dark warriors present 
themselves on the platiorm, buried in blue army 
coats three sizes too large for their slight propor- 
tions, with their long, shaggy hair blowing about 
their faces. Stiff officers, with gold straps and but- 
tons, are stirring about among the long-booted and 
slonch-hatted civilians; there is quite a little knot 
of men about the depdt—a litile excitement, but 
not too much, for the cause is only a murder—a 
gambler has been shot just over the pa and was 
carried into the depot, but that was fully an hour 
ago, and public interest has died out. 

We brave the resentful attacks of the wind, 
and, buttoning overcoats tightly and grasping our 
hats with a firm hand, dismount from the cars. 
Twenty minutes are allowed here for dinner, and 
these twenty minutes we take for investigations —not 
at first in the town proper, on the plank sidewalks 
and among the shops and saloons and outfitting 
stores, but on the bare slope at the foot of the 
bluffs lying northeast, where a queer little village 
of dug-outs is nestled to the hillside. We cross a 
wide patch of bare, baked earth, hard as iron and 
covered, instead of grass, with an abundant crop 
of cinders, bones, old iron, broken crockery, 
broken bottles, decayed boots and such like débris 
of civilizatién, and stop beside a group of emi- 
grant wagons drawn up together, the unharnessed 
horses staring blankly about them in search of a 
stray blade to nibble, and the shaggy drivers, blue 
with cold, bustling about among their stores, Two 
men have put up alittie tent and lit a fire inside, and 
there they sit, cooking some mess in a black kettle, 
while the ragged canvas flaps and rocks and the 
tent-pole creaks dismally in the wind, which will 
not be kept out by any such thin devices. There 
are three or four such tents, scarcely high enough 
for a big man to stand upright in them; 
these, with the wagons, are grouped about the 
flat, while higher up toward the bluffs the sod- 
roofed dug-outs are seen, each bristling with a 
rusty stove-pipe in lieu of chimney, and some 
boasting a roughly glazed window beside the low 
doorway. There is a goodly show of clothes-lines 
up among these simple habitations, with flapping 
linen dancing about in the wind; a lhorse or two 
tethered along the bluff, rubbing his nose on the 
sterile soil, and a wandering cow, and of course 
there are children; but here, as elsewhere, we are 
obliged to take the female population on trust, for 
not a solitary representative do we sea 





THE SUMMER WATERING-PLACE 
SEASON. 
NOTES ON A TRIP TO NEWPORT. 


EWPORT, the feted, petted and caressed—the 

* Paradise of the West,” ‘‘ Queen of the Seas,”’ 

the ‘Italy of America,” and the “ Brighton of the 

United States ’’—for of this litany are her praises 

sung—is situated on Rhode Island, a name derived 
from ‘‘Roode Eiland,’ given to the channels in 

1614 by one Adriaen Block, an intrepid Dutch 
navigator. r 

Her Ear y History, 


The island was formerly known as Aquidneck. 
Tn 1637 the General Council of Massachusetts notified 
William Coddington and fifteen others ‘‘ that they 
had license to leave the Colony’? —in other words, 
very plainly telling them to“ get out.’’ The sixteen, 
in conformity with this polite but significant hint, 
having shaken the dust of Massachusetts trom off 
their shoes, landed on the Island of Aquidneck, 
which they subsequently obtained by deed from the 
Indians for the consideration of ‘* forty fathom of 
white beads.’”’ In 1639 Coddington, leaving Pocas- 
set, now Portsmouth, came to Newport, and there, 
with seventeen followers, settled—“‘ exiled of ex- 
iles.”” In 1656 the Quakers, finding their reception 
by the other colonies the very reverse of warm, 
wended their way to this “Isle of Peace,’’ and to- 
day their descendants inhabit the homesteads 
founded by these wanderers two hundred and 
twenty-one years ago. Dean Berkley, in 1728, pro- 
nounced Newport “the most thriving place in the 
New Country,” its population at that date having 
risen to four thousand six hundred and forty. 
During the year 1736, three hundred and fifty-four 
vessels cleared out of its port, and regular packets 
plied between Newport and London. It will sum- 
mon asmile to the countenance of the most grim- 
visaged New Yorker to be told that “ they (the 
New Yorkers) might in time, on account of their 
great natural facilities, become formidable rivals 
in trade and commerce, were they to possess them- 
selves of an energy and an enterprise equal to that 
of the Newporters.”’ TZempora mtulantur! The 
Newporters loved not the English rule, and despixed 
the ‘* Hanoverian rats,” as the members of the 
reigning House of Hanover were contemptuously 
termed, with the hearty good-will ot the ‘* best be- 
headed Jacobite amongst them all.’’ They were the 
first to offer resistance to British authority, and the 
fort at Newport opened fire upon His Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Squirrel so early as the year 1764. 
On the 6th of December, 1776, the British, under 
General Clinton, took possession of the town and 
island, holding them for nearly three years. Earl 
Percy succeeded General Clintop, General Pres- 
cott succeeded the Earl, and our Major Barton 
“*stole ’? General Prescott. ~ The story of the cap- 
ture is too well known to bear more than the 
briefest possible recapitulation here. Four miles 
out of Newport the British General Prescott took 
up his quarters in a quiet old country mansion, ex- 
quisitely situated near the roadway leading to 
Lawton’s Valley. He felt perfectiy secure in his 
red coat, his sentry and the guard-ship which lay 
at anchor in the bay beneath his very nose. Major 
Barton, however, was of a different opinion, and 
conceived the idea of taking Prescott within the 
American lines. On a lovely Summer night, the 
9th of July, 1777, the gallant major caused two 
whale-boats to be launched, manned by picked 
crews, and, landing at Redwood Creek, succeeded 
in disarming the sentinel, making prisoner the 
General, and passing under the shadow of the 
guard-ship, in reaching the American camp in 
safety. The gate and pathway remain, ond the 
litde ravine through which the dating fellows 
clambered is at this hour, just as upon that memor- 
able Summer night. Newport ani the island 
suffered terribly during the Revolution. Homes 
were ruthlessly pillaged and razed ; the town almost 
entirely destroyed, four hundred buildings being 
laid in ruins, and, save for the royal crown on the 
summit of its spire, Trinity Church would have 
shared the common lot, while the public records 
were wantunly carried away and sunk in the seeth- 
ing waters of Heli Gate. Up to the war of Inde- 
pendence the history of Newport is one of steadily 
increasing prosperity, but with that glorious 
struggle comes the crash. Crushed, but not anni- 
hilated, Phoenix-like she has arisen from her ashes, 
and, laying aside all thoughts of commerce, has 
assumed the role of beauty, a part which, aided by 





nature and by art, she now plays to the uttermost 
pitch of perfection. 


THE HARBOR AND THE HOSTELRY. > 


A lovely morning in August found us steaming 
into the harbor, which is charmingly situated in the 
very lap of a gently undulating hill. » 


‘We saw the port, 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 
The lighguouse, the dismantled fort, 
The wooden houses quaint and brown.” 


The wharves which “‘ but one hundred years ago ”’ 
resounded to the busy hum of industry, have totally 
disappeared, and the waters that gave shelter to 
the flags of every nation under the sun serve but as 
a coigne of vantage for a few saucy-looking yachts 
and a dozen picturesque fishing-boats. Upon the 
left lies the old town, teeming with imperishable 
memories, and on the right, stretching far away in 
the distance, the modern city. Behind us Fort 
Adams, the largest fort, with the exception of 
Monroe, belonging to the United States, and out 
acrossthe dark blue waters of the bay, the Dump- 
lings shimmering in the gorgeous day-shine. The 
stage takes us to the Ocean House, and already are 
the sojourners at this aristocratic hostelry out upon 
the piazza wooing the balmy morning breeze which 
flutters around them, laden with a thousand per- 
fumes from nature’s own sweet laboratory. The 
Ocean House is situated upon Bellevue Avenue, of 
which more anon, and can accommodate four hun- 
dred guests. It was originally built in 1843, burned 
in 1845, and rebuilt in 1845-6. The season opens 
upon the 25th of June, closing upon the 15th of 
September. Hops are held every Saturday night, 
which the cottagers attend ; but as it is considered 
“bad form” by the creme de la creme, whose 
nod is unwritten law, to do aught save look on, 
these extremists, like the celebrated Tenth British 
Hussars, ‘‘ don’t dawnce.’’ A corridor stretches 
right through the hotel, along which and at either 
side chairs and couches are ranged. Upon this 
sacred way it is considered the correct thing to 
promenade for an hour or so in the oveaing while 
the band, a very excellent one, discourses Strauss, 
Lecocgq, or Offenbach. The flirtation is all done on the 
piazza, and very well done, too. Mankind occupy 
the piazza from rosy morn to dewy eve in every 
attitude short of the professional acrobats, when 
that boneless individual plaits his legs around his 
throat in the form ofa true lover’s knot. Their chairs 
are ‘‘ tip-tilted ’—Mr. Tennyson will pardon this— 
while their bodies are anywhere, everywhere, over 
the place, and the witching weed is indulged in, ina 
dreamy ecstasy. It is a misnomer to call this hotel 
the * Ocean” House, inasmuch as it is built inland 
beneath the shade of trees, and not a glimpse of the 
deep and darx blue ocean is obtainable save from 
the windows of the very topmost apartments. This 
hostelry serves as a filter for the cottagers, and a 
sort of general rendezvous. 

The guests spend the major portion of the time in 
visiting among the villas, and as a consequence the 
ebb and flow, the coming and going, serve to 
render the ladies’ entrance one of the brightest and 
prettiest ‘‘ wee corners”? it is possible to imagine. 

THE SOCIETY. 

The society at Newport is severely exclusive. 
Everybody knows everybody else, and outside that 
charmed circle the casual visitor is a pariah—a 
homeless wanderer. 

The ladies’ dress Gravir; the toilets are fresh 
from Paris, bearing that unmistakable Frenchiness 
which is so crisp, 80 fuultiess and so fetching. ‘The 
Gainsborough hat, worn at the back of the head, 
holds its own against al! comers, and with one fair 
girl, whose face resembled that of the Virgin 
Mother’s in Raphael's masterpiece. the leaf of her 
hat, trimmed in pale yellow, seemed like an aureole. 
The young men affect the English style muchly, in 
slangy gray tweeds and round black hats. Very low 
shoes, like dancing pumps, of patent leather, and 
howling silk stockings, with shrieking stripes of 
sanguinary hue, are ‘he correct form. These are the 
youths who lie in wait for the daughters of ’Frisco 
tinanciers, Chicago pig-stickers, dollar-laden relicts, 
and real-estated elderly maidens. The New- 
porters are early risers, and nine o’clock finds the 
ladies fresh a+ day-dawn en route to their morning 
shopping and then cliffwards for the bath. The 
bathing-ground is a charming inlet of the bay, 
forming three sides of a square with a beach of 
about a mile in length. The surf is not by any 
means as crest-laden as that at Cape May or the 
« Branch,” but the contiguity of the GulfStream ren- 
ders the water warm and delicious, though scarcely 
bracing enough. At one o’clock the ladies retreat, 
when the gentlemen take possession of the briny, 
wherein they plunge, puff and paddle a long hour 
by Shrewsbury clock. 


THE BEACHES. 


The view from the beach is absolutely charm- 
ing. On the right the cliffs stretch away in 
the hazy distance, towering sixty feet in 
solemn sternness over the toying water, which 
ever and anon licks their very feet in abject and 
loving submission — their summits crowned with 
emerald verdure, soft and dreamlike, their slopes 
surmounted by villas, splendid, quaint and pic- 
turesque. Near the horizon a long line of pale azure, 
with white ships faintly visible in the sheen, and on 
the left, far out to sea, Easton and Sachuest Points, 
faith(ul sentinels, ever at their posts. The Cliff 
Walk is the promenade of Newport, extending a 
considerable distance and open to all, although 
studded with the most splendid residences on the 
island, whose grassy slopes and ribbon borders 
stretch its entire length. ‘his is the only instance 
of high, rock-bound, open coast from Maine to 
Florida. One of the most remarkable villas, a lit- 
tle inland from the beach, is that which belonged 
to the late Charlotte Cushman. All gables and 
corners and perky little windows, it is a compro- 
mise between a Tudor homestead 1n “ merrie’’ Eng- 
land and a Swedish farmhouse. 

Breaking the Cliff Walk are the Forty Steps, or 
Conrad's Cave; the Boat- house, famous for its 
clam-bakes, and Spouting Rock. The latter is a cave 
into which, the wind and weather being favorable, 
the water rushes with tremendous velocity, and, 
returning, is thrown from fifty to a hundred feet into 
the air, through an opening in the roof of the cave. 
On the eastern side of the island is situated ‘ Pur- 
gatory.” Thisis a chasm one hundred and sixty 
feet in length, trom eight to fourteen feet wide at 
the top, from two totwenty-four feet wide at the 
bottom, and sixty feet deep. It is said that the 

ntleman with the cloven toot has p right 
through this cleft, dragging with him an nding 
squaw, whose frantic clutches at the surréunding 
rocks may still be seen bythe nakedeye. Hanging 
Rock is another place of interest to thé sight- 
seer, and a little further east lics Whitehall, the 
home of Berkley, whose prophetic line, 

‘* Wes.ward the course of empire takes its way,” 


has become familiar in our mouths as a household 
word. Still further east is Sachuest beach, where 
in 1778, Major Talbot captured a British man-of- 
war armed with ten eighteen-pounders and ten 
swivels. 








Tue TURNOUTS. 


Everybody drives at Newport. The visitors live 
upon wheels, and vehicles of every sort, shape, size 
and description may be seen upon Bellevue Avenue 
between the hours of five and seven o’clock P. m, 
The ‘‘turnouts” are splendid, the equipages su- 

erb. We have stood in Paris on the Avenue de 
"Impératrice, watching the thousands whirling out 
to the Bois de Boulogne ; we have leant against the 
rails in Rotton Row, gazing with profound admir- 
ation at the dash of the upper ten thousand; we 
have lounged at the Puerta del Sol, at Madrid, and 
beheld the teams of sunny Spain; but the display 
at Newport is the extracted essence of all. 
From the four-in-hand, “‘ tooled” by a Jehu with 
sang azur written upon his handsome face, to the 
tiny basket-phaeton, driven by a dainty little lady 
in a cloud of white, resembling a basket of clothes 
coming home from the wash ; from the imperious lan- 
dau, the coachman’s and footman’s liveries built by 
Poole, to the cobweb-wheeled buggy, the best 
specimens of the handicraft of Longacre, and tie 
horseflesh of Tattersalls, would seem to have turned 
out at this gay and glittering watering-place. Out- 
wards they whirl along the avenue, past the Ocean 
House, with its brillient throng of guests upon the 
piazza—out past gardens and peasaunces, in all the 
glory of tinted foliage and dazzling bloom—out past 
the chateay ot Mr. George Peabody Wentmore and 
the chalet of Mr. Loring Andrews—out past the resi- 
dence of Bancroft, the historian, and the Barreda 
Mansion, whose walls alone cost half a million ¢col- 
lars—out past coquettish little villas coyly peeping 
from behind leafy bowers, and stately Lcuestneds 
coolly insolent in their stare—out past vine-covered 
cottages and trellised mansions—out to the bright, 
saucy sea-breeze that awaits them with kisses at 
the turn to the Ocean Drive. The sea lies as it 
in a dream, luminous in green, rich in purple and 
brilliant in blue, motionless, save where the silver- 
fiecked foam goes floating outward, as the puri- 
tanical steel-gray rock repulses its amorous ad- 
vances, Away to the east is the Coggleshall Ledge, 
and in the west the lightship on Brenton’s Reef 
swings dreamily at her moorings. The Drive is 
seven miles long, skirting the shore, winding in and 
out, and up and @ wn; the bare rocks, the scanty 
vegetation, and, above all, the stone walls, remind- 
ing us of the wilds of Connemara. Hither do the 
Newporters hie day after day, each succeeding 
visit revealing new and more enchanting beauties, 
while the Neck is considered the Mecca of all the 
true believers on the island. The avenues at 
Newport are very English in their appearance, 
being carefully walled or fenced in, the gardens 
tended with artistic care, and the lawn-grass as 
green velvet set out to the sunshine. Were a Lon- 
don man to be set down in Newport, having been 
transplanted thither on a nagic carpet, he would 
rub his eyes, imagine himself at Twickenham or 
Richmond, and immediately inquire the nearest 
road to the Star and Garter. 


THE OLD QUARTER. 


Thames Street, the most important business 
street, is indeed a veritable relic, narrow, winding, 
and full of tumble-down houses, with drooping 
eaves, cross-timbered, and dating from the close 
of the seventeenth century ; it resembles the Rows 
at Chester, or the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells. At 
the Parade at the southwest corner of Thames 
Street stands the City Hall, used as a granary in 
1763. The escutcheon of William Coddington, first 
Governor of Rh de Island, adorns the building. 
Above Thames Street is the house occupied by 
Commodore Perry after the battle of Lake Erie. 
The Vernon House was formely tie headquarters 
of Rochambeau, commander of the French forces; 
and here the Newporters gave a grand ball and 
reception in honor of Washington. Lafayette occu- 

ied a house at some little distance. The State 

ouse, built in 1742, i. tastefully designed after 
the eighteenth century free classic style. From its 
steps Major John Hardy, on the 20th of July, 1776, 
read the Deciaration of Independence, and, strange 
to say, upon the same day filty years the gallant 
major read the same document on the same spot. 
In the Senate Chamber hangs the famous portrait 
ot Washington, painte’i by Stuart and presented by 
him to the town. The Jewish Synagogue was 
erected in 1763, and, though not used, is maintained 
by the interest of $20.000, left by one Jndah Touro, 
in 1774 there were three hundred Jewish families 
living in Newport. 


THE OLpDEsT INHABITANT. 


In Touro Park stands the old stone mill which has 
puzzled archeologists and petrified architects, “ It 
is of a circular form resting upon eight round 
columns. It is twenty-three feet in diameter and 
twenty-five in height, and, it is said, was tfotmerly 
covered with stucco. The wall above the arches 
is about a foot and a balf thick and is perforated 
with three loopholes. On the east side is what 
appears to be a fireplace, which is complete with 
the exception of the hearth. There was formerly 
a floor just above the arches, and the places where 
the timbers rested are distinctly visible.” That at 
one time it was used as a mill is beyond yea or 
nay, as the will of Governor Arnold, in 1677, 
bequeaths “ the stone mill.”’ 

Professor Rahn says that it is of Danish origin, 
and erected ata — not later than the twellth 
century. Longfellow sings of it in his ‘‘ Skeleton 
in Armor”: 

“Three weeks we westward bora, 
And when the storm was v’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward. 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward.” 


Mr. F. J. Moulton leves to connect it with the wild 
wanderings and daring prowess of the old Viking 
kings. Be that as it it may, itis a strange and weird 
landmark “ upon the bank and shoal of time.”’ The 
Perry Monument, erected at a cost of $30,000, by 
Mr. August Belmont, stands in Touro Park. The 
original Liberty Tree, dedicated to the Sons of 
Liberty by one William Reed, in 1776, at the head of 
Thames Street, was cut down by the British ; its 
successor likewise perished ; but a third, planted 
during the centennial year, gives goodly promise 
of reaching a full and honored age. Close to the 
Liberty Tree dwell the descendants of Hon. William 
Ellery, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and in tie identical house once 
occupied by that distinguished patriot. 


Trintry CHURCH. 


This sacred edifice was erected in 1726 at a cose 
of ten thousand dollars, and is one of the oldest in 
the States. In peace and war, in good and evil 
times, the brave old church remains unchanged. 
Its large square pews are in the same condition as 
when the families of the British soldiery occapied 
them and prayed for Church and State. The clerk's 
pew and reading-desk are still to the fore, and the 
chancel, minus the royal arms, which the Liberty 
Boys patriotically tore away, remain as when 
originally constructed. The bell in the tower was 
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presented by Queen Anne. Bishop Berkley made 
a gilt of the organ to the church, and, as we have 
already stated, were it not for the royal crown upon 
the top of the spire, this splendid and time-honored 
edifice would have been razed to the ground upon 
the evacuation of the town by the British. The 
cemetery, ‘* God’s acre,”’ attached to the church, is 
well worth a visit, some of the graves bearing date 
two centuries back, wh.le the inscriptions are both 
quaint and curious. In the season the “ old 
‘Trinity '’ congregations are a goodly sight to see, 
the outpour of colors being almost dazzling, and 
fairly outshining the prismatic hues of the stained 
glass. As many as two hundred equipages await 
the throng of fashionable devotees, to whirl them 
to their palatial residences ‘’umbly ” termed 
cottages ; but Newport proper doesn’t drive on the 
Sabbath save to church—it leaves that sinful and 
vulgar practice to those who snatch the seventh 
day from the cares of Boston and New York, and 
it shrugs its haughty shoulders in contemptuous 
pity as the sorely taxed hacks rumble past. 

The Redwood Library, of the Doric style of 
architecture, and built by the architect of the 
famous Blenheim House presented to the Duke of 
Marlborough by Queen Anne, is well worthy a visit 
Jn 1747 one Abraham Redwood gave five hundred 
pounds sterling for the purchase of books, and the 
king of England contributed eighty-four volumes, 
among which is a copy of the celebrated ‘‘ Dooms- 
day Book.” It is also worthy of note that the first 
free school in America was organized in Newport 
in 1641. The first priuting-press used in Newport 
was brought over from England in 1716 by James 
Franklin. It was originaliy used in Boston, the Boston 
News Letter being printed upon it, Benjamin Frank- 
lin working as a type-setter. Newport now boasts 
a daily and a weekly, both well edited, and good, 
gossipy journals. 


Tue Poto MANIA. 


Newport has gone crazed over polo. It is bad 
form to miss @ game, and worse not to be au 
courant upon the merits of both pony and player. 
** Polo Day” draws everybody worth knowing to 
the Westchester polo-ground. All the turnonts 
enter the inclosure, from the four-in-hands to the 
basket-phaetons, and while the howling swells put 
on their ‘‘ piles of dollars,’’ fair and gentle maidens 
risk gloves of ten buttons upon the issue of the 
eventful struggle. What gilded youth would not 
wish to lose to Gwendoline or Blossie? The rapture 

‘ of gazing at the tiny hand as she murmurs, ‘‘ | take 
four-and-three-quarters,” or ‘Pale primruse, 
please,’’ more than repays the miserable outlay. 
Thus is defeat occasionally more delightful than 
victory. Fort Adams is muchly frequented, as the 
drive thither can be made by the edge of the ocean, 
ora tiny steam-terry is utilized, scooting right under 
the shadow of the guns. ‘The hops at the fort are 
a recognized institution of the season, and Tues- 
days and Fridays marked in ivory tablets with 
scrupulous care. 

THE CLIMATE. 


The climate of Newport is considered very 
healthful in Summer, on account of the cooling 
breeze from the ocean; in the Winter because of its 
contiguity to the Gulf Stream, which takes the 
‘* bite ’’ outof King Frost. The vegetation is remark- 
ably luxurious, the green being as verdant as that of 
the Emerald Isle. In fine, itis one of those lovely 
spots which would seem especially created for the 
dolce far niente, for lotos-eating, and for quaffing 
the champagne of life, with its beaded bubbles of 
joy at the brim of the goblet. Here nature and 
art, with arms interlaced, abandon themselves to 
fascinating postures that fill the senses with the 
— here is the poetry of the earth never 

ead. 








THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 


FINAL PRACTICE OF THE BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN TEAMS. 


\ JiTH the exception of the latter part of the 

past week, the competing riflemen have had 
fine opportunities for practice on the range at Creed- 
moor. On Tuesday, September 4th, the American 
and British teams and the Crescent City Rifle Club, 
of New Orleans, spent the day in practice, and 
some remarkably high scores were recorded, not- 
withstanding the prevalence of a strong and veer- 
ing wind. The highest eight American scores 
amounted to 1,654, out of a possible 1,800, a greater 
score than has ever been attained either in practice 
or actual competition, being fourteen points ahead 
ot any previous highest total. Blydenburgh made 
a clean score of fifteen bull's eyes at the 800 yards 
range. The British team reached a total of 1,584, 
J. K. Milner leading with a total of 206 on the three 
ranges. It was decided by the Crescent City 
marksmen to adopt the Sharp rifle, and as it was a 
new weapon, their scores were not as high as on 
other days, Dudley Selph falling considerably be- 
hind his previous score, the highest that has ever 
been made by any marksman. On Wednesday the 
Amateur Rifle Club joined the riflemen. The entire 
American team and reserves were out, but only 
nine of the British team practiced. The best scor- 
ing was at the 800-yard range, and in this the Brit- 
ish led, gaining 547 in a possible 600, to 510 by the 
Americans. At the 900-yard range the Americans, 
with 545, led the British by fifteen points, while at 
1,000 Fe range the Americans scored 524 and the 
British 502, aggregating at the three ranges a t6tal 
of 1,609 for the former to 1,579 for the latter. Every 
accommodation possible has been provided the 
foreign riflemen, and all speak highly of the degree 
of cordiality with which they were received on 
their arrival, and which has characterized their 
subsequent treatment. 








IIOLIDAY OF THE GOVERNORS IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 
HE visiting Governors, after their reception and 
season of sight-seeing in Philadelphia, reached 
New York City on Monday, September 3d. On Tues- 
day morning, accompanied by their suites, they left 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel in carriages and were driven 
to the City Hall, where Mayor Ely received them in 
a formal manner in the Governor’s Room. A number 
of prominent officials, representative business men 
and leading citizens, had assembled in the room to 
welcome the visitors. As the Governors passed 
up the stuirs, two by two and arm-in-arm, they were 
met at the door of the Governor’s Room by Mayor 
Ely, who greeted them cordially, and presented to 
them the group of gentlemen in waiting. 

Among the visitors were Governors Porter, of 
Tennessee ; Anthony, of Kansas; Young, of Ohio; 
Axtell, of New Mexico; Garber, of Nebraska; 
Newbold, of Iowa; Hartranit, of Pennsylvania; 
Bedle, of New Jersey, and ex-Governors Hoffman, 
of New York, and Salomon, of Wisconsin. Gover- 
nor Robinson, of New York, was prohibited attend- 
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ing by his physician, on account of the inflammation 
in hiseyes, After the company had inspected the 
Revolutionary furniture in the room, studied the 
painted faces of the great men of the State, and 
signed the register, the doors were opened and the 
public given an opportunity for paying their re- 
spects to the distinguished gentlemen. 

The Chamber of Commerce had appointed a re- 
ception committee, headed by President Babcock, 
by whom the Governors were escorted to Castle 
Garden, where the Commissioners of Emigration 
explained ‘the operation of their bureau. Thence 


the party, increased by invitations from the com- | 


mittee to about six hundred persons, embarked on 
the Zhomas Collyer for a sail down the harbor. 
When between Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth the 
excursionists were greeted with salutes, while 
nearly every passing boat whistled or waved a 
welcome. The steamer passed down to Sandy 
Hook, and after being headed for the city, lunch was 
served on the lower deck, after wiich tne hosts and 
guests indulged in brief speeches. On arriving at 
Slackwell’s Island the majority of the company 
went xshore and hastily examined the different 
buildings under he care of the Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction, returning to the city in 
time for dinner and the theatre. On Wednesday 


various public institutions were visited, and in the 
evening the party of Governors separated, after 
appointing a committee to arrange for an annual 


gathering of the Governois of all the States and 
Territories. 


GREAT FIRE IN NEW YORK CITY. 

| aed on Monday morning, September 34, a fire 

broke out in Hale’s extensive piano factory, 
between Thirty-filth and Tuirty-sixth Streets and 
Tenth and Eleventh Avenues, and, although all the 
apparatus of the Fire Department above Canal 
Street was on the spot, spread with such rapidity 
that by three o'clock in the afternoon the eight- 
story factory, five other factories, twenty-two 
tenements, eighteen stables and a number of 
shanties, trucks and wagons, and one steam fire- 
engine, were destroyed, and four factories and six- 
teen tenements damaged. 

The piano factory was filled with combustible 
material, was poorly constructed, and unprovided 
with the means of escape and fighting fire that such 
a large building shoal have. But a few moments, 
comparatively, had elapsed after the engines got 
to work when the supply of water gave out; and 
had not the harbor steamers Havemeyer and Fuller 
reached the foot of Thirty-sixth Street promptly 
and forced water to the engines, a much larger 
tract of ground would have been burned over. 
As the fire broke out in the factory after all 
the workmen were at their plates, a panic 
quickly ensued, and prevailed until long after 
the flames were under control. Men flocked 
to the windows and roof in the attempt to escape, 


_but the ladders of the department were too short 


to reach them, and the heat too intense and smoke 
too stifling to permit the firemen to extend them by 
lashing ; men, therefore, leaped from the windows 
to the ground, and from the roof to adjoining ones. 
Many crowded the tin pipes that carried water 
from the gutters, and, as the weight broke them, fell, 
struggling frantically, in a heap of killed and 
maimed men on the ground. As the wind veered 
constantly, the flames reached over the streets, 
and, setiling upon row after row of tenements, 
speedily enveloped them, driving their inmates into 
the crowded, smoky streets. The firemen and 
policemen had their Lends full of work. High offi- 
cers of both departments arrived at the scene at an 
early hour, and remained until all danger of further 
destruction had passed. Ambulances from the 
hospitals were in attendance, and a large force of 
physicians and surgeons were in readiness tor the 
work of relief. At our latest advices but two per- 
sons had been reported killed. On Friday morn- 
ing Mayor Ely set a force of men at work digging 
out the débris, to ascertain if any bodies had been 
buried beneath the ruins, and the work will be con- 
tinued until all doubt is removed. In all, eighty 
buildings were either destroyed or damaged. ‘The 
loss of property was variously estimated at from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, covered by insurance of 
about one-half. 








Clothes-Pins. 

INSIGNIFICANT as the common wooden clothes. 
pin is itself, its manufacture forms no mean part in 
American industries, and the numerous factories in 
New England and other States furnish employment 
to thousands of people. There are several large 
clothes-pin manufactories in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and one in the vicinity of Saratoga, N. Y., each of 
which is capable of turning out a thousand boxes, 
or 72,000 pins, per week. There are several small 
factories scattered throughout Massachusetis, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and all are run by water- 
power. Asaraule, those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of clothes-pins are Quakers, Beech, white 
birch and poplar are the woods used in making the 
article, the birch and poplar being considered the 
best. The machinery employed i very simple. The 
wood is first sawed into logs four feet inlength, and 
then cut into small square sticks by means of a 
cutting-machine. Each stick, after being rounded 
in a lathe, is passed into another machine which 
throws out a number of perfectly formed pins at one 
cutand with great rapidity. The pins are then thrown 
into a large revolving cylinder and smoothed by 
friction with each other. New York and Boston 
are the principal markets for this ware, and hence 
they are shipped in large quantities to the West, 
and to England and Australia. Over 100,000 boxes 
of pins are annually sent to England, and a corre- 
sponding number to Melbourne, Sydney, New 

aland, and the Sandwich Islands. Owing to the 
depression in business during the past two years, 
prices have fallen off twenty-five per cent., and 
some of the -manufacturers in New England have 
ceased operations because they could buy cheaper 
from the West than they could manufacture them- 
selves, besides saviug the expense of packing and 
transportation. The price depends entirely upon 
the tinish and number in a box. 





Evenings Abroad. 


Ir evenings at home are sometines dull, evenings 
abroad are often nearly intolerable, and most peo- 
ple must have learned by sad experience that they 
are among the most serious. drawbacks to the 
pleasures of travel. They are all very well, of 
course, in great capitals, though even there they 
may easily begin to drag heavily if you are thrown 
back upon the resources of the place with no 
better company than your own. ou dine when 
you please, and linger over dinner as long as 
you like; dally with your coffee and cigar, and drop 
jn at the opera or theatre; and, if you care to make 
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a study olf the follies of mankind, you may carry on 
your investigations into the small Lours. Nor need 
your evenings be dull in the height of Summer 
when you are taking your recreation in a pedes- 
trian tour among the mountains. Whether you like 
it or not, you must half turn night intoday, ( ourting 
repose in any inn of Switzerland or Tyrol, after, say, 
5:30 in the morning, is a fruitless strain on the tlesh 
and a severe vexation of the spirit. The house- 
hold has been astir with the early cocks; guides 
and porters have been clamoring under your 
windows; thundering knocks have come to the 
doors of the drowsy neighbors on either side of 
you, who bave proceeded to make their toilets with 
blundering alacrity; end every board of the par- 
titions and flooring in the wooden-built house has 
been creaking and groaning in the general scramble. 
Consequently, in self-defense, you fall into the pre- 
vailing habits, and to escape the sufferings which 
experience has taught you to dread, are con- 
strained into retiring to bed betimes. You make a 
long siesta somewhere in the middle of the day; 
arrange to arrive late at your destination, for what 
you may call either dinner or supper; and then 
stretch your stiffening muscles in a gentle stroll in 
the twilight, before resigning yourself to repose, 
The cities on the Continent are few and far be- 


tween where one can count with any confidence on 
a lively evening, and it is only during the longest 
days of the year that things are much better even 


in the mountains. 


Folk Dirges in Greece. 


Tue near relations in Greece leave their dwelling 
as soon as they have closed the eyes of the dead 
to take refuge in the house of a friend, with whom 
they sojourn till the more distant connections have 
had time to arrive and the body is dressed in holi- 
day gear. Then they return, clothe themselves in 
white dresses, and take up their position beside 
the bier. After some inarticulate wailing, which is 
strenuously echoed back by the neighbors, the 
dirge is sung, the chief female mourner usually 
leading off, and whomsoever feels disposed follow- 
ing wake. When the body is lowered into the earth 
the best beloved of the dead—his mother, or, 
perhaps, his betrothed—stoops down to the ground 
and imploringly utters his name, together with the 
word “ Come !”’ On his making no reply, he is de- 
clared to be, indeed, dead, and the grave is closed. 
The usage points to a probability that all the 
exhortations to awake and to return with which 
the dirges of every nation are interlarded are rem- 
nants of ancient makeshifts for a medical certificate 
of death ; .nd we may fancy with what breathless 
excitement these apostrophes were spoken of in 
former days, when they were accompanied by an 
actual, if faint, expectation that they would be 
heard and answered. It is conceivable that the 
complete system of making as much noise as possi- 
ble at funerals may be derived from some sort of 
notion that the uproar would wake the dead if he 
were not dead at all, but sleeping. As elsewhere, 
so in Greece, the men take no part in the proceed- 
ings beyond taking one last tarewell just before 
they return from the scene. Préfice are still em- 
ployed now and then; but the art of improvisation 
seems to be the natural birthright of Greek peasant- 
women, nor do they require the inspiration of strong 
grief to call their poetic gilts into operation; it is 
stated to be an unusual thing to hear a girl string- 
ing elegies over some lamb, or bird, or flower which 
may have died while she works in the fields. The 
Greeks send communications and even flowers by 
the dead to the dead. ‘‘ Now is the time,’ the 
folk-poet makes one say whose body is about to be 
buried, ‘** for you to give me any messages or com- 
missions, and if your grief is too poignant for utter- 
ance, write it down on paper and bring me the 
letter.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Russian Gunboats Attacking Turkish 
Batterics. 


Among our foreign pictures this week is one repro- 
senting the engagement of July 27th at Budsbak, on 
the Danube, between Rassova and Silistria, where the 
Russian gunboat Fulgern and the torpedo boats Rund- 
nica and Zinzar were opposed to the Turkish batteries 
on the right bank of the river. It took place about 
six miles below Silistria, Tbe Russian boats had 
come up from Tchernavoda to make a reconnoissance. 
The cannonade on both sides went on briskly for some 
time, and one of the gunboats had its screw- propeller 
damaged. A Turkish monitor, from Silistria, at length 
came down to join in the conflict. Its appearance in 
the distance warned the Russian boats to a timely re- 
treat, and they got back safely, 


The Rubens Tercentenary, 


On August 17th the 300th anniversary of the birth of 
Rubens, the great Flemish painter, was celebrated at 
Antwerp, Belgium. The festivities were continued 
through the space of a week. On the 18th there was 
sung, by one thousand performers, before the statue of 
Rubens in the Place Verte, an original cantata, com- 
posed by Paul Benoit, followed by salvoes of artillery, 
the ringing of the chimes throughout the city, and a 
procession with flambeaux. The next morning begun 
with salvoes of artillery and bell-ringing, and the town 
clubs paraded with banners and music. A competition 
in chorus-singing was beld by forty-seven societies — 
Belgian, French, German and Dutch—and the exhibition 
of paintings and works of art, organized by the Société 
Royale pour l’Encouragemeat des Beaux Arts, was 
opened. On the same day the exhibition of engravings 
aiter Rubens and objects belonging to him, organized by 
the Académie d’Archéologie de Belgique, was opened 
gratuitously. An agricultural show, a fruit show and a 
flower show were held simult ly. The 4 
tbe finest picture-gallery in Belgium, containing six 
hundred pictures, most of them collected from the sup- 
pressed monasteries and churches of Antwerp, was 
opened gratuitously throughout the fetes. There was 
also an assault of arms, a banquet, several concerts and an 
illumination. On August 20th there was a historical pro- 
cession marching with torches through the streets. 
Horse-races, a cattle-show, boat-races, pigeon-flying, a 
popular ball, a balloon ascent, and many special drama- 
tic representations in Flemish, the language of the 
people, interested the lower class in the festival. Our 
foreign cuts include two pictures of the procession of 
August 20tb. It is worthy of note that the town of Sie- 
gen, in Germany, which also claims the honor of being 
Rubens’s birthplace, celebrated the 300th anniversary 
of his birth in June last. 


The Battle of Pievna. 


July 3ist will long be remembered as ono of the 
blackest days in the Russian military annals of the pre. 
sent campaign, for on that afternoon one of the finest 
divisions of the Russian forces in Bulgaria sustained a 
crushing defeat. On the 19th and 20th of July the 
Russians had euffered defeat befcre Plevna, and it was 
accordingly decided to attack the town and positions in 
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force. Thus General Kridener was ordered to march 
from Nicopolis upon the right of the Turkish positions, 
while General Prince Shackoskoy should attack them 
from the south and left. The Turks were commanded 
by Osman Pasha, and, as the communication with Widdin 
was uninterrupted, they were able to obtain heavy rein- 
forcements, bringing their number up to some 40,000 or 
50,000, while the Russians only mustered 32,000. 
Moreover the Turks had great advantages from their 
positions, as Plegna lics in a. valley running, directly 
north and south, and is commanded by a series of ridges 
and waves, upon three of which the Turks had es- 
tablished strong entrenchments and powerful batteries. 
The Russian attack began early on the morning of the 
81st ult., General Kriidener opening fire from a ridge 
on ‘the right, above the river Grinica, and his example 
was speedily followed by Prince Shackoskoy. The 
infantry moved forward in one large undulating line 
down into. the valley. They were warmly received by 
the Turks, but nevertheless pushed on the reserves, 
rapidly filling up the gaps made by the Turkish deadly 
fire. The Turkish positions were neared, and suddenly 
the officers waved their swords, the soldiers closed up 
into ove concentrated mass, and then a general charge 
was made upon the entrenchments, which, after a bloody 
struggle, were carried, the main earthworks being 
subsequently abandoned by the Turks, and the Russians 
thus become masters of the first Turkish position. 
Flushed with success, General Shackoskoy now ordered 
his men to charge the second ridge, but although this 
position was occupied for a few moments by the Rus- 
sians, the Turkish fire proved too deadly for them to 
hold it, and at about 6 p.m. Turkish reinforcements 
coming up compelled the Russians to retire after a most 
determined conflict. Then ammunition failed the Rus- 
sians, and though reserve alter reserve appeared, it 
was only to swell the slaughter; the retreat at last be- 
came general, and the Turks advancing, struck without 
stint. They had the upper hand for once, and were 
determined to show that they knew how to make the 
most of it. They advanced in swarms, recaptured their 
first position, and then began to shell the ridge from 
which the Russians originally began the attack. About 
9 Pp. M. the staff quitted the ridge, and then came a night 
of horrors. 


A Russian Camp for Wounded. 


Our picture represents one of the buildings erected 
by the Red Cross Society of Russia for the reception of 
the sick and wounded, The sketch is taken at Magra, 
near Kars, in Asia Minor. In addition to the staff of 
regular surgeons attached to these buildings, there are 
many young ladies acting as nurses and doing the 
mivor duties of looking after and attending to the wants 
of the wounded, who, if any important engagement is 
going on, are brought into the building in quick succes- 
sion from the battle-field. Most of the nurses in our 
sketch are from the neighborhood of Tiflis, one of 
whom, standing on the right, was very active in the 
Servian Campaign. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—In two recent attempts to sound the Northern 
Ocean with lines one mile and a half in length, no 
bottom could be found, 


—Bisuor Haven, speaking of his trip to 
Africa, represents the Christian people as the only ones 
who undress when they go to bed. 


—Wuart'’s inaname. The Heathen Chinee in 
San Francisco have a society called ‘The Mansion of 
Divine Bliss Bone Company of the Golden Mountains,” 


—Turez men were found hanging from a tree 
in Texas, and one of them was placarded : ‘‘ They stole 
horses ; here is where we found them, and here is where 
we left them.”’ 


—Fovr brothers in Illinois have got rich by 
drawing houses. One is a house-mover, one an archi- 
tect, one an_actor, and one had lucky tickets in a real 
estate lottery. 


—A Lapy at a country house recently filled the 
shower-bath with ink, and blotted one of her acquaint- 
ances by the proceeding. He said she might have 
blackened his character with impunity, but his person 
she should have respected. 


— Tue restoration of Strasbourg Cathedral will 
soon be completed. Fourteen statues of emperors and 
kings who have ruled that part of Germany, from King 
Pepin down to Henry IV., have been added to the 
sculptural embellishments, 


—Tue highway along the Canadian bank of 
the Niagara River between the Horseshoe Fall and tho 
village of Clifton is pronounced to be in a very danger- 
ols condition, and the construction of a parapet-wall 
along the bank is demanded. 


—ArT the close of the first centennial of the 
United States there were 25,717,907 hogs in the whole 
couptry; 15,963,100 were in or en route to Cincinnati, 
and the rest chiefly between St. Louis and Chicago, 
This is less than two-thirds of a hog to a citizen, 


—A LEGAL bushel of oats must weigh thirty 
pounds in Maine, New Hampshire and New Jersey ; 
thirty-four pounds in Canada, thirty-six pounds in 
Oregon, thirty-five in Missouri, thirty-three in Iowa and 
thirty-two pounds in Massachusetts, New York and 
most other States. 


—Germany furnishes annually 120,000 fox- 
skins, 30,000 pine martens, 60,000 stone martens, 
280,000 polccats, 8.000 otters, 8,000 badgers and 60,000 
hare-skins. In rabbit-skins she sends out only 800,000, 
as compared with the 6,000,000 of France, The list 
closes with 400,000 domestic cat-skins. 


—A Vinerntan soldier, shot squarely through 
the head in one of the battles of the Rebellion, was 
bayoneted through the brain by a peculiar philosopher 
of his company, who thought it a {friendly thing to do. 
The wounded man recovered, and now walks the streets 
of Spartanburg, 8. C. 


—A RAILROAD ballasted with silver! That is 
partly true of one in Neveda, over which ore-trains 
run, Silver dust bas been sprinkled over the road-bed 
until the earth essays at $50 aton. The gathering of 
this metal would cost more thau it would be worth at 
present, but in time the accumulation will repay the 
trouble, 

—A apy at a Summer resort, whose unruly 
children annoy everybody in the hotel, the other day 
suid to a noted teacher, sitting near her at the table: 
** Professor, do you believe in the use of the rod in 
the management of children?’ The professor glared at 
her annoying children, and grimly replied: «Some. 
times, madam; but there are cases when I should prefer 
the revolver!” 


—Prescort, the capital of Arizona, is a thor- 
oughly American place, while Tucson, a most ancient 
settlement, is a genuine Mexican town, being composed 
of one-story adobe buildings, and having narrow streets 
filled with Mexicans. In a Spanish map, dated 1775, it is 
set down as the Presidio of Tuquison, and was then, as 
now, the principal place in the Territory. In 1867 it 
was designated the capital city of the Territory, and 
held the bonor until last Winter, when the Legislature 
transferred the title to Prescott. Tucson lies in the 
Santa Cruz valley on a stream that rises a short distance 
below the Sonora line, and is about 2,500 feet above the 
sea level. It bas at present a population of 5,000, only 
about 1,000 of which is American, , 
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SUE LILY. 
EAUTIFUL lily, dwelling by still rivers, 
Or solitary mere, 


Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
lis waters to the weir! 


Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and worry 
Ot spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the burry 
Aud rushing of the flume. 


Born to the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil or spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


The wind blows, and uplifts thy drocp ng tant er, 
Aud round thee throng and run 

The rushes, the green ycomen of thy manor, 
The outlaws of the sun. 


The burvished dragon -fly is thine attendant, 
And tilts against the fleld, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent 
With steel blue mail and shield. 


Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod . 

And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some goi. 


Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded citics 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless dittics 
That come to us as dreams. 


Hi. W. LoyGretiow. 





THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES. 
By the Author of “ ALL 1x THE Witp March Mornina,” 


“Tue Doom or THe ‘ ALBATRUBS,’” ‘‘ A SECRET OF 
THE Sea," eta 


CHAPTER VIII,—(CONTINUED), 





| name of the man he had hated so bitterly. 
| was, therefore, he had concluded, with a slight 
| wave of his hand, not Miss Latouche; nor was she 


| will be very 
| that I shall be able to join bim and go abroad 





\LLEN found Lizzie in a small inner room off | 
the drawing-room — a bright, pretty little | 
nook, with a large window with flowing | 
mouslin draperies, within which was a wicker | 

easyechair, a jardiniére, and Lizzie’s canaries ; but 

her face was averted from them all, and, leaning | 
iin an angle of the window, she was gazing out | 
wearily at the white chrysanthemums 

** Miss Latouche—my dear ~ I have come,” said | 
Ellen, gasping with excitement, “to beseech of | 
you not to let this go on any longer. Take mat- | 
ters into your own hands, my dear, I entreat of | 

ou. Do yourself justice. Since Captain Stirling | 

as failed in his duty to you, as I consider he has | 
done, do not fail in your duty to yourself, Miss | 
Lizzie, dear. I hate calling you by a name you 
have no right to--it’s wronging that name and | 
dishonoring yourself. Mrs. Stirling—Lizzie Stir- | 
ling, my Julien, heaven knows 1 love you, and | 
am anxious only for your welfare,’’ went on Ellen, 
sobbing in her passionate entreaty—‘ don’t be 
angry with me when I tell you, Lizzie Stirling, 
that for your own sake I will never consent to let 
this matter ? 

“ What is that you are saying to my sister ?” 

The question came hoarsely from Anthony’s dry 
lips, and Anthony, with trembling limbs and a 
wild, asby-pale face, was standing, or rather hold- 
ing, by the door that opened into the drawing- 
‘room, not ten feet distant. 

“‘ Qh, Ellen, Ellen,” Lizzie half shrieked, ‘ you 
shave ruined us both!” and, in her absolute dread 
.of that wild, fierce, blanched face, she shrank back 
as if to hide herself behind the curtains. 

“No, I have not,” said Ellen, boldly, puttin 
her arm around her and drawing her forward. 
““You should rather say I have saved you from 
any worse consequences of this secrecy about your 
marriage. Mr. Latouche,” she went on, speaking 
clearly and decisively, although her spirit quailed 
withi: her at the frightful emotion, suppressed 
though it was evident, in Anthony's haggard face 
and bloodshot, glaring eyes, “Iam telling you 
what Captain Hichard Stirling meant to tell you 
very shortly; but I think that there has been too 
much delay already, and I anticipate him. Your 
sister is his wife. Captain Stirling married your 
sister three days before your brother married Mrs. 
Hutchinson, She has been his wedded wife for 
nearly two months. Some money-disagreement 
with his uncle, Sir Henry Stirling, has been the 
only cause of Captain Stirling's not claiming bis 
wile before, but 1 hope, now that you pe 

“Were you—were you married? You were 
his lawful wife, then? You were married to him, 
then?” Anthony said, huskily, his words nearly 
inaudible, as he came a step or two jorward, star- 
ing at his sister. ‘It was your husband, then, 
that you met last night, girly Your lawful hus- 
band? Speak, will your’ 

“ Yes,’’ answered Lizzie, growing very pale and 
cold—‘ yes, Anthony, Richard Stirling is my 
lawful husband. See, here is my wedding-ring. 
Oh, Anthony, dear brother,” she cried, in a passion 
of fear and hope commingled, “ do try to forgive 
me! I loved him so Fs ag Anthony, I could not 
marry any one else, though I was so sorry to dis- 
appoint you. Oh, Anthony dear, do forgive us— 
we loved each other so much !”’ 

A moment longer her brother continued gazin 
at her in a kind of frenzied doubt and fear, an 
then his face grew rigid, not with wrath or ven- 

ance, but with a sort of stony horror, He looked 

ike one petrified where he stood; but, whilst the 
two affrighted girls watched him, he rceled for- 
ward and fell heavily to the floor. 

‘* Heaven have mercy on me!” Ellen heard him 
mutter, conyulsively, and then he swooned away. 


CHAPTER IX. 


sat ag in my opinion, as I said before, the 
whol, affair is perfectly scandalous,” said 
Mrs. Parnell, with lofty scorn, ‘ The idea of a 
respectable young lady being married in that kind 
of a way, without her white silk dress, or her 
bridesmaids, or white favors, or anything that a 
lady, when she’s a bride, ought to have !” 

The startling fact of Miss Latouche's marriage 
had just been briefly announced to the whole 
household. Anthony Latouche had requested the 
presence of his ay * rother and Mrs. Parnell in 
qhe drawing-room, having also rung the bell for 





| nothing, hearing nothing, with aching head and 


| whilst the mellow Autumn sunlight shone on the 
| year’s lust flowers, and the “gold of the ruined 
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the servants; and, when they had all entered, | 
looking amazedly from one to another, and glanc- | bigh key. ‘ She’d need to be fond of him to ex- 


ing from Anthony's rigid features to his sister's 
downcast eyes and white, mute face, he had briefly 
informed them that his sister wished him to ac- | 
quaint them with the fact that she was married— 
had been married two months previously, during 
her visit to Dublin, at the church of Saint Marga | 
ret’s, by the Reverend George Moseley, curate of | 
that church—Anthony gave every detail in a dry, | 
hard voice and business-like, mechanical manner— 
to Captain Richard Stirling ; he bad paused with 
a sort of spasm in his throat as he uttered 
She 


to be addressed by any other name from that mo- 
ment than the name that was her legal one—Mre. | 
Richard Stirling. 

“Do you wish me to say anything else?’’ he 
had said, looking at bis sister for the first time. 

** No,’’ Lizzie had replied, crimsoning painfully 
as she met the peered and inquisitive gaze of 
every eye, “only—only: Oh, Anthony,” she 
had muttered, imploringly, “ 7 that 1 hope 
my husband, Captain Stirling, will soon be here! 
Tell Christy Richard will soon be here! 
him that he——” 

** Tell him yourself !”” Anthony had retorted in 
a hoarse, suppressed voice. “Iam not going to 
express any hopes concerning him !’’ 

**T will, then!’’ Lizzie had said, with a flash of 
her old spirit. ‘Christy, ] hope that my busband 
soon able to arrange his affairs, so 


Tell 


with him to India, as I believe he intends rejoin- 
ing his regiment immediately.” 

** ] hope so too, Lizzie,” Christy had responded, 
quite amiably, as he said to himself, ‘* What on 
eaith could be gained by,getting into a passion 
now that the mischief was done ?” 

“The reason why Captain Stirling did not an- 
nounce our marriage at once,” poor Lizzie had 
continued, striving to speak with the dignity be- 
fitting a wedded wife, “‘ was on account of some 
business matters—some money arrangements 
which he was anxious to come to with his uncle, 
Sir Henry Stirling. I trust that they will be very 
shortly arranged, and that I—I—can rejoin Rich- 
ard, my husband.” 

In spite of her dignity, the forlorn girl-wife, 
bereft of every succoring presence, save perhaps 
that of poor Ellen Bruce, standing timidly in the 
background, had searcely succeeded in her confi- 
dent utterances; there had been a deep silence as 
her trembling voice ceased—a deep silence which 
no one had offered to break; and, after another 
passionate glance of entreaty at Anthony’s rigid, 
sullen face and averted gaze, she had turned away 
despairingly, and, blind and deaf to everything 
but her own misery, had stood leaning in the angle 
of the window, where Ellen had found her, seeing 


worse-aching heart, and eyes blinded with tears, 


woodlands” lay scattered on the short, crisp sod, 
and the bees bummed gayly amidst the white, 
starry jasmine-blossoms, as “busy”’ as of yore, 
though 

‘*Summer had o’erbrimmed their clammy cells ;’* 


and, when she had grown weary of her lonely 
weeping, she had stolen away up-stairs, avoiding 
a meeting with any one, and shut herself into her 
own room. 

Iler first feeling at the continued absence of her 
sister-in-law, as the day wore on, and no visit or 
message came to disturb her, was one of relief; 
but atter several hours she began to understand 
that in a person of Mrs. Parnell’s inquisitive and 
meddlesome disposition there was assuredly more 
in this complete silence and avoidance than any 
good feeling or delicacy prompted. 

The dinner-hour arrived, and Lizzie, shrinking 
from encountering them all, lay down on her bed, 
determined to tell whoever came to summon her 
that she had a violent headache, and would prefer 
a cup of tea—which was perfectly true. 

Lut no summons came. The twilight waned 
and the room grew dark and cold, and then, by de- 
grees, was illumined with the light of the rising 
moon, and the hours passed on, and she heard the 
household retiring to bed, but no one came to in- 
quire the cause of her absence—whether it was 
illness, or what; and at length poor Lizzie, with 
a forlorn, childish feeling of weakness, hunger and 
loneliness, sobbed herself into a sleep of exhaus- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the state of affairs was being calmly 
and satisfactorily explained to herself by Mrs. Par- 
nell in the cozy retirement of her dressing-room, 
whilst she discussed, by herself, a capital supper 
of cold pigeon-pie, sundry glasses of hock, a rasp- 
berry tart, and a glass of hot brandy-and-water to 
finish with. Comfortable little savory suppers, 
with wine and “ something hot’ to follow, were 
especially favored by Mrs. Parnell, as indeed were 
all other means and appliances for bestowing com- 
forts and indulgences on that excellent and valu- 
able person--herself. And the office of preparing 
and serving this mea] was one which Ellen Bruce 
was especially required to fill. 

Even on this night, when she had but just re- 
turned from the country town, whither she had 
been sent by her mistress early in the day, she 
could not be spare’, 

“ For, if she doesn’t work for me, I tind she'll 
go and work for other people,” the good lady said, 
sapiently. ‘And besides, from this day out, 1’m 
going to show her and everybody else who is to be 
first in this house, and who is not! It is high 
time, too, | think,” she suid, scorniully, beginning 
to help herscli to pigeon-pie for the third time. 
“Miss Lizzie Latouche, or Stirling, or whatever 
she likes to call herself, is rather under a cloud 
now, I fancy. She'll scarcely attempt to play mis- 
tress of Derrymore Castle very scon again after 
the pretty story of this morning.” 

«1 wonder if that fellow—that Captain Stirling 
—is going to take away his wife soon, or leave her 
to us altogether ¢” she began abrupt'y, draining a 
glass of hock, and looking sharply at Ellen. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” Ellen answered, 
quietly. “I hope so, for her sake, she seems so 
fond of him.” 





| persons who were likely to possess any information 


“Fond of him!” retorted Mrs, Parnell, in a 


cuse her disgracing her family! I am sure, if I 
had had the least idea of such goings-on, Mr. Par- 
nell might have waited a while for me! I am not 
used to such goings-on in any family I’m related 
to,” said Mrs. Parnell, impressively and severely. 

“Has has Mrs. Stirling said anything—has 
she said anything about her husband to you, Mrs. 
Parnell,’ Ellen asked, anxiously. Several times 
during the day, when she came into contact with 


concerning him, had Ellen striven to obtain some 
knowledge of Richard Stirling’s movements, with- 
out betraying her own uneasiness and anxiety on 
poor Lizzie’s account; but without the slightest 
success. No one knew anything of Captain Stir- 
ling. Captain Stirling had not been seen since he 
was staying, in the previous August, at Glendisane 
with his aunt, Mrs. Prendergast. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Parnell, with exceeding 
brevity, “nor she’s not likely to, I am thinking.” 

“Why ?” Ellen said, hurriedly. 

“ Why ?” retorted her employer, sharply. ‘‘ Be- 
cause she has nothing to tell—nor ever will have 
any more to tell about him than she has told!” 

“ But she is his wife—his wedded wife,” said 
Ellen, angrily ; “ he was passionately in love with 
her—he will come and claim her without delay, I 
am :ure. Of course he will!” 

“You seem wonderfully sure and certain of 
everything about the business, Ellen Bruce,” Mrs. 
Parnell remarked, vindictively. ‘ You were play- 
ing go-between, I suppose, instead of minding 
the work that you’re paid for doing.” 

‘* Mrs. Parnell, I should be paid more for less 
work in any situation anywhere,” said Ellen, her 
temper rising. 

“Then why don’t you go and find the situa- 
tion ?” demanded the lady, with a sneer. 

“ Because I don’t choos,” said Ellen, trembling 

ou shall one of 


with indignation, 

* Well, then, 1’ll choose that } 
these days, if you don’t mind!’’ cried Mrs. Par- 
nell, her face flaming, partly at the girl’s defiance, 
partly from the hot Sicaleded-cnter she was 
imbibing. “1 am going to make alterations in 
this house, and if you den't mind yourself and 
keep a civil tongue and do your work, you will be 
the first to be altered! I have had my eye on 
you this good while,” the lady continued, assum- 
ing the vole of a furious virago with extraordinary 
ease for so genteel and amiable a person as she ap- 
peared when in company, “ with your prying and 
whispering and carrying messages. 1t would be 
more than your life is worth if Anthony Latouche 
heard what finger you've had in the pie, I ean 
tell you!” 

Her words were spoken almost at random in her 
violent harangue, but they had a sudden and un- 
looked-for effect on Ellen. She grew deadly pale, 
and burst into tears. 

“Ah, you may cry!’ her employer said, taunt- 
ing “It’s very fine to be saucy to the hand 
that feeds you. Your uncle Diilon’s usage was 
nothing to what you would get from Anthony La- 
touche, if he knew of your goings-on. I saved 
you from being starved and beaten and dragged 
down-stairs by the hair of your Lead—there, stop 
your erying— and this is my thanks! I saved you 
from that; and I'm saving you now from being 
turned out-of-doors this minute. Ay, and you 
might be glad if it was only turning-out you got! 
But I’m for ee and quietness and respectability, 
such as l’ve been used to always, and 1’ll have to 
shelter you as I did before,” 

Mrs. Parnell’s unfortunate “ companion” bein 
by this time subdued to a state of silent, tearfu 
— her protectress continued, magis- 
terially : 

“ But I’m not going to be put aside for Miss 
Lizzie or Miss anybody else. 1 am very quiet, and 
I'm not fond of interfering ; but 1’m going to be 
mistress in my own nouse, Ellen Bruce, and Mrs. 
Stirling—as she calls herself—is not going to be 
pref and manager here any longer. She has no 
right to be here, nor no right to be supported 
here; but if her brother chooses to keep te and 
support her, that’s another thing. If he doesn’t, 
she ought to.go and earn her bread. But, as I 
said before, I am for peace and quietness, and 
+m vse that a respectable lady likes to see in 
her house, and I am not going to treat Lizzie La- 
touche as she ceserves. But I’m going to put 
things to rights, Ellen Bruce, and you are going 
to do what I tell you, and no ene else. ‘There, 
stop your whining and crying; I have had a nice 
set-to of it, indeed,’ Mrs. Parnell said, in a mar- 
tyr-like voice, “* when I wished to lie down quiet 
in my bed aiter the annoyance of this day. A nice 
scene I've had here with you! You ought to be 
with those that could deal with you, Ellen Bruce— 
Iam not able for it. Shut that door after you!’ 

And Mrs. Parnell was as good as her ied. 

From that day forward the new mistress who 
had supplanted the fair young girl. under whose 
control the household had gone easily, carelessly, 
as it seemed good in everybody's eyes to go, made 
her presence scen, felt and heard to the utmost 
limits of her authority and by ail those who came 
bereath the sceptre of her power. And that scep- 
tre was a rod of iron to the servants, to Ellen 
Bruce, and, most of all, where Kichard Stirling’s 
hapless girl-wife was concerned. She had no 
spirit left to resist this treatment, she had no one 
to appeul to for help, so Mrs. Christopher Par- 
nell’s sway was absolute and undistur To her 
stepbrother Lizzie never would, under any cir- 
cumstances, have dreanit of appealing; to her 
brother Anthony— Anthony, who had loved her so 
dearly, indulged her girlish fancies, petted her, 
flattered her, tyrannized over her, and was ruled 
by her all her lite—she dared scarcely speak ; An- 
thony was her reckless, jovial, fierce-tempered, 
light-hearted brother no more. She saw that he 
witnessed Mrs. Parnell’s behavior towards her, and 
interfered not —that was enough for her. She 
dared never provoke that awful fury in face and 
voice that she witnessed on the day the story of 
ker marriage was made known, when he fell as one 
dead from the violence of his passion. Besides, 
what did it matter who cared for her? Richard 
‘had deserted her— Richard, ber handsome, idolized 
lover, her “* Dick darling” that the poor little soul 
had sinfully worshiped for his beauty, his excel- 
lence, his manly qualities, and, above all, his fond, 





passionate, fuithful love for her. Dick had quar- 
reled with her, had spoken sharply to her, had 
said ~ what she shrank in wounded love and pride 
from telling Ellen Bruce—that he wished he had 
never seen her, that their marriage was a fatal 
mistake, and that she would be the ruin of him, 
or words to that effect. It is true that she had 
angered him, that she had said first that she 
wished she had never seen him, and that she 
wished she could undo what she had done. She 
had not meant this, of course, but Dick had meant 
what he said, very evidently, for he had rid him- 
self of her, forsaken her, left her to whatever fate 
might overtake |.er- left her wi.en her name was 
gossip for the country-side, and she was an alien 
in her brother’s house. Richard, her lover, her 
wedded bridegroom, who had sworn to love her 
and cleave to her until death should them part, 
had deserted her without a word of love or pity. 
Was it any wonder that others should be cold and 
cruel and insulting ? 

So she wore her wedding-ring, and the diamond 
engagement-ring he had given her, and called her- 
self Mrs. Stirling, but shrank from everybody, 
and hid herself away in her own room, and shed 
tears and broke her heart in secret, and her beauty 
faded with the fading flowers of the sweet Sum- 
mer-time ; and when the cold, dull, November days 
came, one would scarcely have recognized, in the 
pallid, sad, smileless face, the thin, stooping fig- 
ure, moving about so languidly, lovely, high- 
spirited Lizzie Latouche. 

She never rode now ; she never left the grounds, 
except when once or twice she went to church and 
studiously avoided looking at any of the congrega- 
tion. She did not think, in her dull despair at 
everything, that her brother noticed her failing 
health, or pitied her for her ruined life. The 
blow that Seb lover’s perfidy had struck to her 
heart had almost paralyzed her in thought and 
feeling. She never resented Mrs. Parnell’s sneer- 
ing rebukes, Mrs. Parnell’s offensive assumption of 
authority, which extended itself even to Lizzie’s 
laundress’s accounts and the furniture in her rooms 
and the food she ate. 

“Of course you must understand,” said that 
lady, dictatorially, “that, as your interests are not 
ours now, whenever your husband sends for you— 
as you say he will—you cease to have any connec- 
tion with the business of the family. You see, 
Mrs, Stirling, it is to me that your brothers will 
look for the comforts of home in future; and I 
must beg that you won’t give away any of that 
black-currant jam again to those old women. I 
think of the enormous expense of this house, and 
out of whose poceet comes the money to pay for 
it, you see, and you don’t—that’s the difference. 
And I must beg, Miss Latouche —1 beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Stirling—that you won't allow your dog 
to sit on the sofas, which I’ve had covered with 
new chintz entirely at my own expense. And now 
that I am mentioning these things, I must beg 
that you will,” and so forth. 

And Fizzie never retorted; she shrank more 
and more out of the way of the managing lady 
who queened it in Derrymore Castle, and brooded 
and mourned in secret. 

But Anthony noticed everything; and though 
at first, in his rage against his sister, he was 
almost glad of her punishment, yet, as time went 
on, pes y he saw her day by day changed into a 
cowed, listless, faded creature, he raged against 
her in his heart for thus suffering for her mis- 
— love, and he pitied her intensely, and hated 

rs. Parnell with desperate hatred. 

“ ]’ll pay her out for it some day !’’ he muttered, 
fiercely. 

But he suppressed all outward signs of his 
hatred, except a certain ferocious sneering polite- 
ness, of which Mrs. Parnell was thoroughly afraid ; 
for, changed as his sister was, no greater was the 
change than that which had come over Anthony. 

He drank a good deal still, but never to intoxi- 
cation ; his language was quieter, his voice quieter, 
and, greatest change of all, Anthony was striving 
hard to make and save money. He had sold off 
his dogs and his horses, except some promising 
eolts and a couple of good cart-horses, and he 
announced his intention to Christopher of taking 
the Glendisane Farm, now that the tenant’s time 
was expired, and stocking it and laying some of 
it down in seed. 

“T have ged enough,” he said, decisively, 
“and I have calculated everything closely” — 
when Christopher, good, kind, disinterested bro- 
ther, began warning him against rash speculation. 

“Iam going to take a leaf out of your book, 
Christy,’ he said, with a cold smile ; “I have been 
saving up a little, and, with the money for the 
horses and dogs, 1’ll do very well. I am not so 
ignorant as you think’’—with another sneer, 
which vexed disinterested Christopher very much 
— ‘and I. will superintend and work myself too, 
I'll do very well Christopher,” he added, with a 
fierce, mirthless laugh ; “ I’ll make money, I know 
—the devil always helps his followers.’’ 

“Then you're not going to hunt this season f”’ 
said Christy, slowly. 1t was really odd how 
gravely that excellent person had received the 
news of his prodigal brother’s reformation—one 
would almost have supposed Christy was seriously 
discomposed and disappointed thereby. 

“No,” replied Anthony, abruptly and fiercely ; 
“TI could not show my face in the field.’’ 

“Don’t you think,” said Christy, coolly—his 
stepsister’s credit or discredit was not of over- 
weening importance to him~ he had never found 
it produce the slightest alteration in the aspect of 
the market, or affect in the least the price for pigs 
or butter, “* something should be done about that 
man Lizzie marritd ? She——” 

*- No,” interposed Anthony, in a very low de- 
cisive tone. 

“ Well,” said Christopher, rather crossly, at 
getting the worst of the argument every way, “ I 
think we ought. Every one is talking of it.” 

‘*T tell every one that my sister prefers remain- 
ing with me,” returned Anthony, in the same low, 
mechanical way, as if he were saying something 
he had learned by heart. 

“Well,” said Christy, with a shrug, “my 
opinion is that when a man marriés a woman, he 
is bound to wane her; and if he doesn’t do it 
willingly, he should be made to.do it.” 

“I can support my sister,’’ answered Anthouy, 
in the same tone. 


~- 
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Tlowever, the conversation suggested something 
to him: for, a few minutes afterwards, as Ellen 
Bruce was busy in the store-room, the low window 
of which she had thrown open in order to cool 
sundry jars of pickles she had just brought 
in from the kitchen, the space was darkened by 
some one leaning on the sill and looking in. 

She. drew back with a start as she recognized 
Anthony, for-Mrs. Parnell’s words hung over her 
like an awful threat—the words that would cause 
her to incur Anthony Latouche’s displeasure, and 
make him banish her from his presence for ever. 
Poor Ellen! And she had always avoided meeting 
him, timidly admiring him at a distance, thinking 
of him, dreaming of him, pitying him, and some- 
times, when in a wildly sanguine mood, picturing 
some far-off happy, happy time, when he might, if he 
were left alone — Lizzie and her husband gone away 
happily, Mr. and Mrs. Parnell grown older and 
quieter—think, Anthony being lonely, that Ellen 
could at least keep a comfortable home —might— 
ab, who could say? ‘The blood flushed her face 
to her temples, and her heart beat madly, and 
threatened to suffocate her ere she recovered from 
her fright at seeing him at the store-room window. 
Anthony pushed the door open and entered the 
room. 

“IT want to speak to you, Miss Bruce,’’ he said, 
rather hurriedly and with a strange uncertainty of 
manner, shutting the door first and then imme- 
diately afterwards opening it widely. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” responded Ellen, pushing away the 
pickle-jars confusedly, mixing up walnuts, toma- 
toes, and onions indiscriminately. 

“Can I speak without interruption or eaves- 
droppers f” he asked, frowning. ‘Where is Mrs. 
Parnell ?” 

‘Gone out in the carriage, Mr. Latouche.” 

**T want to speak to you in confidence—in confi- 
dence, mind,” he reiterated, with another frown 
—* about—about my sister.”’ 

“About Mrs. Stirling ? Yes,” said Ellen, 
striving to be calm. ‘“ Oh, she has told him—she 
has told him!” she thought, despairingly. “I 
knew she would when I vexed her about the linen 
this morning.” 

‘About my sister,” repeated Anthony, sternly 
--he had never called her by her husband’s name 
but on the one occasion when he had announced her 
marriage. “I want to know from you—you are in 
her confidence in some degree, I believe ?” 

“ Yes,” faltered Ellen—‘‘ she was always very 
kind to me, and I am grateful to her for it.” 

“Well,” interrupted Anthony, with another 
spasmodic frown, as if something had suddenly 
hurt him, “1 wish to know from you —I do not 
wish tohold any communication with my sister my- 
self—I wish you to tell me if —if there is anything 
she wants. I always gave her her allowance for 
her dress and little things,’ he added, huskily, 
‘and I find it is owing to her. Give her this ten- 
pound note, Ellen, will you f’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, Mr. Latouche,” said Ellen, gladly ; 
“but I wish, I do wish, sir, you would give it 
yourself. She grieves so for your displeasure 
against her, and ——” 

‘* No, no, I will not,” he broke in, “ I could not 
—that is—Ellen,” he said, huskily again, looking 
out of the window whilst he spoke, “ my sister has 
ruined me—ruined me! I have ruined myself !’’ 
he cried, striking his hand on the table. ‘ She has 
ruined the future I laid out for her and for myself,”’ 
he went on, more quietly. “ She has brought dis- 
credit on her name. Heavens,’ he muttered, 
hoarsely, “‘ was it not that that drove me mad— 
mad—making me not care what | did or what were 
the consequences, so that I had revenge? Her 
name sullied—my pretty sister, my handsome Lizzie 
that 1 was so proud of, and kept so high—her 
name to be common country talk! It drove me 
mad, Ellen Bruce,” he said, abruptly. ‘I went 
mad, I tell you, when I heard one day that it was 
common talk that my sister and—and that man 
used to meet, and to be seen about at all hours of 
the night. Nick Byrne heard people talking ——” 

“And Nick Byrne foully lied!’ cried Ellen, 
aac “Your sister met her husband, 

ptain Stirling, only once since her return from 
Dublin — on the night you know of.” 

“What night? I never met him! Who says 
I met him?” demanded Anthony, suddenly ; and 
Ellen suw that great drops of sweat suddenly 
started on his brow. “I heard it, I tell you, when 
I was coming home, and I meant—I meant to go 
after him and horsewhip him, or something of the 
kind. Then, when 1 knew she was married, of 
course I could do no more. He deserved a bullet 
through him!’ he added, with an outburst of 
sudden rage, “ He deserved whatever befell him 
—no death could be too much for him, the mean 
scoundrel !” 

“What!” cried Ellen, with a gasp of terror, 
“ nothing has happened to him, has there? “ Oh, 
Anthony,” she went on, in her excitement forget- 
ting her fear and reserve, “ don’t kill her by tell- 
ing her that he is dead !” 

“*Dead? Nonsense!” said Anthony, wiping his 
brow. “How do I know anything about him? 
He’s gone abroad, away from his creditors, I dare 
say. Give me a drink of water for heaven’s sake 
—I am choking !” 

“TI suppose he has,” assented Ellen, sadly, as 
she brought the water. “He was very much 
embarrassed, poor Mrs. Stirling told me. Poor 
little soul! How she grieves her heart out about 
his absence and silence and——”’ 

* Ah, I dare say!” interposed Anthony, roughly. 
* Women always go on like that about some worth- 
less fellow they are well rid of. Give her that 
money for me; and, Ellen, I wish she would go 
out more— go out and ride.” 

“She would, if you would ride with her; I 
know she would be delighted; oh, do, do!” Ellen 
pleaded, with sparkling eyes. ‘‘ It would do her such 
ps Her health is rp a Mr. Latouche. Do 

et me tell her you would like her to ride out with 
you to-day or to-morrow—may I ?” 

With a dreary smile Anthony shook his head. 

“No, Ellen, no,” he said, slowly—‘there’s a 
great gulf between Lizzie and me for evermore.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SUMMER CONCERTS ON LONG ISLAND 
SOUND. 
N the 7th of May last the passenger line between 
Boston and New York, which was abandoned 
in 1847, was revived under the name of the Provi- 
dence line. The Providence and Stonington Steam- 
ship Company during the present season are 
running the Rhode Island and Massachusetts be- 
tween Providence and New York direct, connect- 
ing at Providence with an express train which 
makes tlie run between Boston and Providence, 
forty-two miles, in one hour. The train leaves 
Boston daily, except Sundays, at 6 Pp. w., and runs 
direct to the steamboat wharf in Providence. A 
covered way has been built to protect passengers 
while they are walking the dozen or twenty steps 
that lie between the railroad and the steamer. 

The Massachuselis was completed for this season. 
She is 325 feet long, 46 feet beam, and 16 feet hold. 
Her engine has a 90-inch cylinder and 14 feet stroke. 
In every respect, she is of unusual strength. She 
has a grand saloon or state-room hall, arranged 
with gallery and second tier of rooms. Including 
several family apartments, she has about 200 rooms, 
each provided with an electric bell. In addition, 
there are about 220 berths for passengers. 

The dining-room is on the main deck, instead of 
below, a feature, ona night passenger-boat, original 
with the Providence and Stonington Steamship 
Company, and first introduced by Captain Babcock 
on the Rhode Island, where it has proved very 
popular. Aft of the dining-room is a cabin fitted 
with state-rooms and berths exclusively for ladies. 
In addition to the ordinary steam and hand-pumps 
for extinguishing fire, steam pipes have been run 
to all parts of the vessel, so that by the turn of a 
valve, a fire can be extinguished before it has fairly 
started. 

During the long midsummer days the trip from 
Boston to New York is exceedingly delightful. 
The railroad-ride will not begin until the cool of 
the day. At 7:15 the steamer leaves Fox Point, 
and in the sunset sails down past green fields and 
cottage villages; past the terraced banks of Paw- 
tuxet and the rocky bluffs at Silver Spring; past 
boat-loads of joyous excursionists and beautiful 
Rocky Point; past Patience and Prudence and 
Beaver Tail, until at length the lights flash out 
from Narragansett Pier, and Point Judith rises in 
the distance, while leltward, reaching almost to 
the morning, lie three thousand miles of sea. 
Presently the boat turns southward,and ber pas- 
sengers bid adieu to Narragansett Bay for a time. 

About an hour before the departure of the beau- 
tiful vessel from New York, passengers flock on 
board, and the wharf and all adjacent standing- 
places are filled with people, attracted by the ex- 
cellent music of the band in the grand saloon. 
The concert is continued until the neighborhood of 
Fort Schuyler is reached, when supper is ready. 
At eis ht o’clock the musicians resume their places, 
and! rtwo hours give a miscellaneous concert to 
an aucie.uce that fills every available portion of the 
huge suloon and its vicinity. 


The Dipper in England. 


A writer in the Adaniic tells of his dismay when 
in speaking to some English friends about the star 
group of the “Dipper,’’ and of its being the only 
one of the constellations whose appearance really 
conforms with the name, he was met with the 
query : 

** What is a dipper?” 

‘*Here,’”’ he says, ‘‘ were people with whom I 
could talk an hour about Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume, who didn’t know, after all, what a dipper 
was!” 

When he tried to explain, the result was: 

** A ladie! We understand. Oh, yes. A ladle!” 

“In this case,” the writer adds, ‘not only the 
words but the things varied; that is, they don’t 
have ‘ dippers,’ strictly so called, in England.” 

When Professor Proctor was asked by the editor 
of St. Nicholas to write a paper on the constella- 
tion of the ‘‘ Dipper,” he appeared embarrassed 
for a moment, and then said : 

“Oh! you mean the ‘Cleaver.’ We call that 
constellation the ‘Cleaver’ in England.” 


A Russian Peasant’s Savings. 

In one of the small provincial towns of Southern 
Russia a savings bank has recently been established, 
the second clerk of which, while lounging at his 
desk on a ‘‘ flat’? day in Summer, was startled by 
the entrance of a heavy looking peasant, slouching, 
grimy, unkempt, the very last man one would expect 
to see in a bank, except for the purpose of robbing 
it. The apparition came timidly up to the counter, 
and the following dialogue ensued : 

“* Well, my good fellow, what may you want here, 
pray?” 

‘‘Tf it pleases you, father, I want you to take 
charge of some money for me. Our folks say that 
I might be robbed of it, and that it will be safer 
with you.” 

“Money, eh? Why, how much money have you 
got, then? Fourroubles? Five? Ten?” 

‘*No, it must be more than that, I fancy. My 
wife and I couldn't manage to count it all, though 
we’ve been at it all morning.”’ 

So saying, the gentleman in sheepskin produced 
a tattered, filthy, leather bag, and poured out before 
the clerk’s astonished eyes a perfect pyramid ot 
bank bills of all values from one rouble to fifty. 
The amazed clerk hastily summoned his two col- 
leagues, and the three, alter a long spell of count- 
ing, satisfied themselves that the total amount was 
not less than 20,000 roubles ($15,000). The peasant, 
who had stood watching the operation with a 
look ot childish curiosity, pocketed his receipt and 
walked off as coolly as if nothing had happened; 
but the next morning he reappeared and addressed 
himself to the same clerk. 

“God be with you, father. Do you take care of 
gold, too, as well as bank-bills ?”’ 

“ bet ? Why, you'd better start a bank 
yourself! How much gold have you got, in heaven’s 
name ?”” 

*¢ Two boxes full.” 

At this point the banker himself, who had been 
listening to the conversation with the deepest 
amazement, came forward and announced his in- 
tention of accompanying his strange customer 
home and taking charge of the gold himself. ‘The 
unwashed capitalist joyfully accepted the offer, and 
the pair drove out toa hamlet about two miles from 
the town. Here the peasant led his companion to 
a small, mean-looking hut, and opening a shed on 
one side of it displayed two battered wooden boxes, 
through the breaches in which gold pieces were 
escaping in all directions, while beside them lay the 





dirty bag which had held the bank bills of the day 
before. The banker asked in amazement: 

** How long have you had this money ?” 

‘*My father and grandfather saved it up.”’ an- 
swered the seg my **and buried it here; and I dug 
it up the other day because I’m going to shilt my 
quarters,” 

‘But, with all this money, why don’t you and 


your wife live in better style?’ asked the banker, | 


looking around at the miserable hovel. 
** Why should we, father? We co very well as we 
are.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Photographing Spirits.—One method is to take 
advantage of the optical principle known as fluorescence, 
Paint on a white screen with sulphate of quinine (which 
is colorless) something shadowy to represent the 
“ethereal being.’? Expose this to bright sunlight fora 
short time, and then place the unsuspecting believer in 
“guardian angels’? before this screen, photograph in 
the ordinary way, and at the same time a hazy picture of 
the quinine drawing will appear to hover over the sitter. 
The invisible rays from the fluorescent quinine have 
actinic power and can be photographed, so that in this 
way we obtain pictures of the invisible. The experi- 
ment is interesting scientifically, and it is a pity that it 
is sometimes employed to deceive the credulous. 


Table Salt for Current Coin,—In parts of Yunnan 
salt cakes are as much current coins as are copper 
tokens in the rest of the empire. The natives boil salt 
and let it set in a mold, flat below and round above, 
and every cake is made to weigh about half a pound. 
They use these cakes for change, eighty of them being 
equal to a gold coin. The bill tribes of China attach 
great value to salt, and the chief aim of their constant 
ruids on Chinese villages is to steal it. As the Silver 
Commission propose to use a metal for coinage which is 
largely required in the arts, and fluctuates as much in 
market value as dry goods, perhaps it would be well for 
them to consider whether it would not be equally wise 
to substitute salt for small change, stamping cach 
cake, as they do in China, with the Government seal. 


Low Rate of Infant Mortality in Tasmania.—Mr. 
E. C. Howell, Government Statistician, has published a 
comparison of the statistics of Tasmania with those for 
South Australia, Victoria, Queensland and New South 
Wales for the five years 1869-73, from which it appears 
that the average number of deaths of infants under one 
year to one hundred births for each colony was: South 
Australia, 14.24; Victoria, 11.86; Queensland, 11.07; 
New South Wales, 9.57, and Tasmania, 9.45. The pro- 
portions which the deaths of children under five years 
of age bore to one hundred deaths of all ages was: South 
Australia, 5417; Queensland, 46.33; Victoria, 45.50; 
New South Wales, 42.14, and Tasmania, 28.08. These 
results show the advantages possessed by Tasmania in 
regard to the low rate of mortality among infants and 
children. Mr. Howell considers it to be chiefly due to 
the remarkable salubrity of its climate. The Summer 
heat of Tasmania is not nearly so great as in the other 
colonies, and hence bowel complaints, cholera morbus, 
and the like, are less trequent. 


The Magic Lantern Used for Signs of Restaurants 
and Shops.—The principle of the magic lantern has 
been introduced in London for drawing attention, after 
dark, to restaurants and shops, It is necessary to have 
a lamp overhanging the pavement, the lenses are fitted 
into the bottom of this lamp, the words to be read are 
painted on the slide, which has an opaque ground, and 
thus the advertisement is thrown in letters of light on 
the pavement. An ordinary gas jet affords sufficient 
illumination, and when the apparatus is once adjusted 
the announcement appears every time the lamp is 
lighted without any further trouble. The cost need not 
be high, as camera lenses are now made very cheaply and 
in large quantities. It would be scarcely possible for 
any one to pass an establishment of this kind without 
h®ing his attention called to it, and, as the slides can 
be made amusing and grotesque, every one would be 
apt to stop and take a look. It is impressing an old 
instrument into the service of advertising. 


American Watches. —Ove of the Swiss Commissioncrs 
at the Centennial Exhibition has recently been address- 
ing the watchmakers of La Chaux-de-Fonda on the 
dangers of competition in watch-making to be antici- 
pated from America, He declared that a fifth-rate 
watch of Waltham make could not be excelled by one 
in 50,000 of Swiss manufacture. A watch made by 
machinery was so correct as to require no adjustment. 
It was a complete production the moment it was struck 
from the dies, and only needed to be put together, 
oiled and set in motion to perform its work perfectly. 
He stated that unless the Swiss were willing to substi- 
tute machinery for hand-made work, they must soon 
expect to be outstripped in the markets of the world by 
their more skillful American competitors. This tribute 
{rom a foreign expert confirms what has frequently been 
asserted by our own dealers that the Amcrican watches 
are equal, if not superior, to any made in Europe. It 
only remains for our domestic manufacturers to put 
down the price to rates that must defy competition and 
drive all but special styles entirely from our market. 


Heated Air Instead of Oxygen in the Lime Light. — 
In this journal for May 19, 1877, we gave an illustration 
of the Fletcher hot-air blow-pipe which, it will be re- 
membered, consists of an ordinary blow-pipe jet with 
doubie tubes for gas and air, and an arrangement for 
heating the air before it becomes mixed with the gas. 
This contrivance gets up a heat sufficient for fusinga 
platinum wire. We now hear that Mr. Woodbury ap- 
plies this contrivance as a substitute for the oxy-bydro- 
gen blow-pipe. The-intense jet is made to play upon a 
lime cylinder by which is produced a concentrated flime 
of very intense brilliancy and pure actinic color, ad- 
mirably suited for the sc:opticon or other magic lan- 
tern and for photographic enlarging purposes. The 
apparatus is neither complicated nor costly, and, as 
oxygen gas is dispensed with, there is a decided saving 
of trouble and expense. The lime cylinders occasion 
some trouble, as they are apt to crack and crumble to 
pieces. Mr. Woodbury hopes to obviate this incon- 
venience and thus to perfect the instrument so that it 
can be used for taking pictures at night or for copying 
at all times. 


Troubles of a Perambulating Photographere—A 
writer in the British Journal of Photography gives an 
entertaining account of the trouble he encountered in 
attempting to take street scenes. His vehicle is the 
object of great attention, and the crowd make many 
surmises as to its uses, being from time to time pre- 
sumed to be an ambulance, a smali-pox carriage, or, 
when near a cemetery, a hearse, The horse being black 
helps to corroborate the last idea.) When the operator 
encounters a difficulty in taking a photograph from the 
pavement he gets into the gutter, and the passing 
carriages keep the crowd from the front of the camera, 
He then focuses the lenses, takes his bearings and 
turns the camera about towards the cfowd, asking 
them to keep quiet while he counts one, two, three, up 
to fifteen. The assistant, in the meantime, puts the 
plate in, turns the camera back to its proper position, 
makes the exposure while the boss assures the throng 
that if they will only keep quict they can have the 
pleasure of secing their faces for sale in shop-windows, 
side by side with ballet-girls, bishops, lords and ladies. 
The dodge generally succeeds, and thus the picture is 
obtained, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Lincotn’s Postmaster- General, Mont- 
gomery Blair, is now a Democratic candidate for the 
Maryland State Senate. 


GeNEnAL Loxostreet is now a resident of 
Georgia, and an applicant for the position of United 
States Marshal of that State, 


Tue Prince of Wales has sent £500 sterling 
for the relief of the fam!shed Hindoos, and Florence 
Nightingale heads a movement to succor them. 


GambBetra is the exact reverse of a man of ac- 
tiou—that is, of immediate, direct action; he is a man 
of active thought, whose thought is to be carried out by 
the acts of others, 


Ir is proposed that Prince Louis of Battenburg, 
now in the British navy, a penniless cadet of the House 
of Hesse, shall be made King of Bulgaria, when that 
region is conquered by the Czar. 


Tue Princess of Wales has, by her own wish, 
been elected a “ Dame Chevaliére of the Order of St. 
Jobu of Jerusalem,” a philanthropic society, presided 
over by the Duke of Manchester. 


Tue Baroness Burdett- Coutts expresses her 
Sympathy for the turbaned Turk in a practical way. 
She has just given $5,000 to the Turkish Compassionate 
Fund, making a total subscription of $10,000. 


Eart Russert recently celebrated his eighty- 
fifth birthday. It is sixty-four years since he first 
entered Parliament as a member for Tavistock, and 
thirty-one since he assuined bis first Premiership. 


Tue London José’s correspondent at Berlin 
states that Prince Gortschakoff has authorized the 
Russian Minister at Washington to open negociations 
for an extradition treaty between Russia and the United 
States. 


De Tovunrvitr, who is under sentence of death. 
for pushing his wife over a precipice in the Tyrol, 
“receives”? by her will, lately proved in London, a 
fortune of $200,000. The news is poor consolation for 
De Tourville. 


Mapame Borrta, of New York, has given to the: 
French Academy 20,000 francs, the interest to be used 
every fifth year for a prize to be given to the best pub- 
lished work, in French, on the condition of women 
This prize will be given for the first time in 1881. 


Dr. Conroy, the Papal Ablegate to Canada, 
has alarmed the Ultramontanes and delighted the liberal 
Catholics by becoming a patron of the St. Patrick’s 
Literary Society of Quebec, an organization so un- 
orthodox that it is alluded to as‘the “ Gu.bord Institute.” 


In 1840 the late Alvin Adams was not worth a 
dollar. Last week his express carried in one day, 
$27,000.000. In 1840, with the assistance of one man 
and one boy, he did what little there was to do, To-day 
the concern of which he was parent employs nearly 
15,000 persous. 


Sir Henry Tuompson, the famous English’ 
surgeon, has hit on a new method of spending his 
holiday. He has constructed a house-boat, charmingly 
fitted and furnished, and in it, accompanied by his ac- 
complished daughter, he is about to start on a sketching 
tour on the Thames. 


Sarpov will be received into the bosom of the 
Academy November 15th, M. de Sacy making the 
speech on behalf of the Immortals. M. Theirs’s death 
makes a vacancy, but for which the party would be 
complete, and if the Duc D’Audiffret-Passquier runs 
again there may be a warm political contest, 


Minnie Havcx, the American. prima donna, 
who has been singing in Germany for several years, 
has met with greater success in that country than any 
other artist, with the possible exception of Lucca. 
Alter six months’ time she was made Court-singer, a 
fact without a parallel in the musical history of Berlin. 


Mrs. Harriet Lane Jounson, who presided 
at the White House iu the reign of her uncle, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, is said to be still, although forty-five or more, 
a very pretty woman, She has white hair, regular, higb- 
bred features, sparkling blue eyes and a dimpled chin, 
is a charming, polished talker. Her husband is a stout, 
good-bumored gentleman, very proud of his wife. 


Tue Prince of Wales is said to be in treaty for 
a new London residence, Marlborough House proving 
unhealthy for the royal children, and the hitherto un- 
fashionable north end of the British metropo'is rejoices 
that Hackney is to be chosen as tho spot. Clissord 
Park—or, as it is otherwise called, Stoke Newington 
Park—has been inspected by Sir William Gull and other 
authorities, and pronounced admirably adapted, from a 
sanitary point, to the purpose in view. 


An English exchange thus speaks of a talented 
Philadelphia girl, the granddaughter of the late es- 
teemed Signor Blitz: ‘**The coming prima donna is 
a Dutch lady. Her name is Jenny Van Zundt, and since 
she was eight years old she has been connected with 
the stage.. She is now studying music at Milan. At 
ten years old she wrote a four-act tragedy by way of 
amusement during play-hours at school. It is ex- 
pected that she will be brought out at Her Majesty’s in 
1879.” 


Mavame vg AGueERo, Prim’s mother-in-law, 
has just died at Paris. When the Marshal was shot at 
Madrid, receiving seventeen wounds, his old mother 
was lying seriously ill at Barcelona. She heard of the 
attack, but died in ignorance of its fatal result, for 
Prim’s widow, counterfeiting her husband’s handwriting, 
wrote to the poor old dame from day to day letters full 
of pious frauds about how slight bis wounds were and 
how favorable were the prospects of his speedy re- 
covery. 


Wurtz the Emperors of Germany and Austria 
were visiting at Ischl, a young lady desired to present 
the former with a costly bouquet, but her courage failed. 
her at the last moment, and she begged an officer im 
Prussian uniform to perform the office for her. He at 
once complied, gave the Emperor William the present, 
and returned to express His Majesty's thanks to the fair 
donor, who was rather surprised to see this Prussian 
officer then enter the Emperor’s carriage and take a seat 
beside him. On asking who he was, she discovered that 
it was the Emperor of Austria in Prussian aniform, 


We perceive that Mr. P. S. Gilmore, the fam- 
ous musical conductor, and the originator and leader 
of Gilmore’s celebrated band, is about to proceed to . 
Europe with bis magnificent organization, where he in- 
tends to measure his strength with any similar combin- . 
ation of tulent, and where he hopes to add fresh laurels 
tothe American name. With a view to raising a fund 
for the purpose of carrying out this laudable and spirited . 
project, he has inaugurated at his magnificent Garden 
in this city a series of monster concerts, at which a . 
host of the most exceptional artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, now appear nightly, delighting the thousands 
who crown the fairy land of the Hippodrome. The 
project being, in a certain sense, a national one, it 
ought to be sustained vigorously, and the more so ag 
those who may patronize it cannot fail to be both sur- . 
prised and charmed with the performanca, 
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1. Arrival of Summer cottagers at the hotel on a hop evening. 2. Afternoon scene on Bellevue Avenue Drive. 3. The old stone mill, a favorite retreat of cnildren. 4. A cozy chat on the beach. 5. A morning airing 
on the beach. 6. An afternoon game of Polo by the Westchester Club, 


RHODE ISLAND.—OUR SUMMER WATERING -PLACES—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE AT NEWPORT.—From Sgetcues sy Haxny Ocpen.—See Pace 33, 
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THE BURRALL MONUMENT. 


HE monument erected to the memory of Sir Ed- 
ward Burrall, Past Generalissimo of Evarts 


} dery, No. 18, Knights Templer, of Rock 
Talend, Il. ioe natural boulder, of a materia] foreign 
to that part of the country, and curgene to have 

ley during the 


been carried into the Mississippi Va 





crown from Lucile M. Adams bore the inscription, 
‘He is not dead—his fame survives.’’ There was 
also a pillow from Charles Fisher, a shield with the 
word ‘‘ Memery”’ from Frank Mayo, a pillow with 
the word ‘‘ Rest’ from Mrs. Wales, a pillow from 
Jarrett and Palmer, with the words, ‘‘ Thou noblest 
Roman of them all—farewell,” and other equally 


beautiful designs. 

Services were opened by the 
singing of ‘‘ Rest, Spirit, st,” 
by a volunteer quartet, composed 
of Messrs. Castle and Peakes, 
Mrs. Seguin and Miss Melville, 
and after the ponets of selections 

e 


from the Bible, “‘ Nearer my God 
to Thee” was sung in a deeply 
affecting manner. Dr. Chapin de- 


livered a short address in eulogy 
of his old. friend, in which he de- 
clared that the gathering present 
was atribute not only to the genius 
of the deceased, but to his pro- 
bity, his honesty, and to all that 
makes up the man and gentle- 
man. 

On entering and leaving the 
church the casket was followed 
by Mr. Davenport’s daughters, 
Fanny, Lillie, May and Florence, 
and his sons Edgar and Harry. 
Blanche was in Italy, and Mrs. 
Davenport too ill te quit her 
room. The remains were interred 
in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


ILLINOIS.—MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF SIR EDWARD 


BURRALL, K.T., AT ROCK ISLAND. 


glacial period by an iceberg. Its greatest diameter 


is eight feet six inches, and its smallest seven feet | 
six inches, being in shape an irregular spheri- | 


cal-ovoid. The Burrall family lot is situated in 
Chippiaeock (Indian name for “‘ City of the Dead’) 
Cemetery, and this natural monument is placed in 
the centre of the lot. Mr. Burrall was born in Ca- 
naan, Conn., April 13th, 1815. When he was 


. 


ACCIDENT TO THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD BRIDGE, 
AT COUNCIL BLUFFs, IOWA. 


“\HORTLY before daylight on Saturday, August 
25th, a violent storm of wind and rain, that 


| assumed the character of a cyclone, struck the 





IOWA.—PARTIAL DESTRUCTION BY A CYCLONE, AUGUST 25TH, OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


BRIDGE, CONNECTING COUNCIL BLUFFS WITH 


eighteen years of age the family removed to Mercer 
County, Ill., and engaged in farming. In 1849 Mr. 
Burrall went to California, and remaining there one 
year as a miner, he returned to Illinois and entered 
upon a mercantile business, from which he retired 
in 1865. He died at Rock Island, April 26th, 1876. 
He was an influential member of the Rock Island 
Board of Education, Vice President of the Rock 
Island National Bank, President of the Library 
Association, and a Mason of 
long service and high stand- 
ing, being created a Knight 
Templar in 1867, and filling 
the office of Generalissimo 
from 1870 to 1876, The monu- 
mental boulder was trans- 

orted, dressed and erected 

y the firm of J. H. Cleland 
& Company. 


FUNERAL oF THE LATE 
E. L. DAVENPORT. 


UNERAL services over 
the remains of the late 
E. L. Davenport, the favorite 
tragedian, were held in the 
Fourth Universalist Church, 
New York City, on Wednes- 
day morning, September 5th, 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Chapin, a life-long 
friend of the genial actor. 
The large church was liter- 
ally packed with professional 
and social acquaintances of 
the deceased, while hundreds 
of people, unable to gain 
entrance, gathered in clusters 
on the sidewalks in the 
vicinity. The pall- bearers 
were Judge Daly, Judge 
Brady, George K. Goodwin, 
Edward D, Stephens, John 
W. Forney, Frank Mayo, 
Henry C. Jarrett and Augus- 
tin. Daly. ; a 
The remains were in a large 
and heavy casket, covered 
with black cloth, and sur- 
mounted by beautiful floral 
pieces, At the head was an 
ivy cross, five feet high, bear- 
ing in flowers the words, 
“Our father,” and over it 
was a dove just taking flight. 
At the foot was an American 
flag made of red and white 
pinks, tea-roses, immortelles, 
and other flowers, from 
George 8. and Lewis Leland. 
A white Roman shield, made 
of flowers, and bearing on its 
face, in purple immortelles, 
“The noblest Roman of them 
all,” from Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Fiske. A large floral 
a inscribed ‘‘ From the 
. L. Davenport Club.” A 











OMAHA.—PHOTO. BY P. F. CURRIER, OMAHA. 


easterly end of the Union Pacific Railroad Bridge 
connecting Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Neb., 
with such force as to wrenclr five hundred feet of 
it from its connections and topple it into the river, 
twisting the stringers and columns into an endless 
variety of shapes. Telegraph and railroad com- 
munication with the West was at once interrupted, 
but the officials promptly summoned skilled work- 
men, and as quickly as possible temporary spans 
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THE LATE LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS, HISTORIAN, AND EX-PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


were erected and traffic resumed as usual. The 
cost of this bridge was something over $2,000,000. 
It is 92,750 feet long, consisting of eleven spans of 
250 feet each. The cost of the two spans alone 
which were destroyed must have been, originally, 
about $350,000. The bridge rests on piers, each 
consisting of two hollow columns of wrought-iron 
one and three-fourths inches thick and eight and 
one-half feet in diameter, which are sunk to the bed- 
rock of the river, in one case eighty-two feet, and 
filled with concrete and masonry. The bridge, 
which is fifty feet above high-water mark, has a 
railroad track and accommodations for horse-cars 
and ordinary travel. 








THE LATE M. THIERS. 


OUIS ADOLPHE THIER®, the eminent states- 
man, historian and ex-President of the Republic 

of France, died suddenly Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 3rd. He was born at Marseilles cn the 16th cf 
April, 1797. His parents belonged to the working- 
classes, but some of bis relatives were persons of 
influence, who procured his admission into the 
Lyceum of Marseilles, where he received a 





good education. Thence he went to Aix to pursue 
the study of the law, completed his course in 1820, 
and practiced at the Bar from 1818 to 1821. In 
January, 1830, he, Mignet and Carrel started the 
National, which promoted the change of dynasty 
effected by the revolution of the following July. 
Under Louis Philippe he became an official in the 
Treasury and a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. On joining Soult’s Cabinet, October 11th, 1832, 
as Minister of the Interior, he procured with Deutz 
the arrest of the Duchess de Berry, and imme- 
diately left the department. This act he had 
deemed necessary. for the pacification of the Vendée 
at the time when all the military resources were 
needed for the relief of Antwerp in the interest of 
Belgian independence. Resuming office in Decem- 
ber as Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, he 
obtained large appropriations for public works. 
Early in 1834 he returned to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and quelled the bloody insurrections at Lyons 
and Paris. After ministerial combinations which 
revealed his disagreement with Soult and Molé, and 
his rivalry with Guizot, he finally retained his office 
under the Duke de Broglie, and at the same time 
took his seat in the French Academy. The attempt 
of Fieschi upon the king’s life (July 28th, 660). 

from which M. ‘Thiers barely 
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escaped, made him a ort 
the restrictive press an ley 
laws, known as the laws of 
September. He resigned with 
the other ministers in Janu- 
ary, 1836, on the rejection of 
the bill for the conversion of 
the rentes, but in February 
became premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. On August 
25th he retired, chiefly on ac- 
count of the king’s opposition 
to armed intervention in 
Spain. His successor, Molé, 
in vain tempted him, in 1838, 
with the Russian mission, to 
get rid of his influence. He 
was reinstated as premier 
March Ist, 1840, and pro- 

osed the fortifications of 

aris and extraordinary ar- 
maments to prepare for war, 
in view of the complications 
arising from Mehemet- Ali's 
conflict with the Bultan; but 
being again baffled by the 
king’s “‘ peace at any price” 
policy, he resigned, and was 
succeeded by Guizot, Octo- 
ber 29th. 

Shortly before the outbreak 
of the Revolution of 1848, he 
made withering attacks upon 
Louis Philippe’s pusillanimity 
in foreign affairs, and favored 
political reforms. He sup- 
ater Louis Napoleon for the 

residency, and fought a duel 
with Bixio for repeating a 
rumor, which he denied, that 
he bad previously disparaged 
such an election. Elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, he 
was one of the most active 
leaders of the reactionary 
majority. 

In January, 1851, however, 
after the removal of Changar- 
nier, he raised his warning 
voice against a new Napo- 
leonic empire. He was ar- 
rested on the coup d’édat of 
December 2d, imprisoned till 
January 9th, and banished 
till August 7th, 1852. He 
kept aloof from politics until 
the apparent relaxation of 
the autocratic régime en- 
couraged him in 1863 v 
solicit the suffrages of Pani 
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Liberals, who returned him (May 3lst) despite 
| pnt opposition. In 1865 he referred in 
is great speech on the budget to the extravagant 
en ge for the Italian war, the Mexican ex- 
edition, and Haussmann’s stupendous enterprises. 
n 1866 and 1867 he exposed the fatal blunders of 
the emperor in permitiing the aggrandizement of 
Prussia and the unification of Italy, to the detriment 
of the grandeur of France. In 1870 he opposed the 
declaration of war against Prussia, maintaining that 
the Government, being unprepared, was rushing to 
@ certain defeat; and his influence rose with the 
verification of his predictions. On February 8th, 
1871, he was elected to the Assembly in twenty-six 
departments, and selected that of Seine-Inféricure. 
On February 17th he was chosen by the As<embly 
as chief of the Executive. His great measures were 
the immediate negotiation of the preliminary treaty 
of peace, his crushing of the Commune, and the 
wonderfully successful national loan for paying the 
German indemnity and the redemption of the terri- 
tory. August 3ist his term of office was pro- 
longed by the Assembly for three years, with the 
title of President of the Republic. He was always a 
yrotectioniat, and on the rejection of the Tariff 
ill he resigned (January 20th, 1872); but he was 
finally induced to remain, and his subsequent inten- 
fion to withdraw was arrested (November 29th) by 
the appointment of a committee for regulating his 
relations with the Assembly. In foreign affairs he 
favored peace and non-intervention. After he hai 
succeeded in substituting Verdun for Belfort asa 
eee in German hands, he concluded in March, 
873, a new convention providing for the whole 
indemnity and for the final withdrawal of the re- 
maining German troops in September, for which he 
received the thanks of the Legislature as one who 
“* deserved well of his country.”’ But on May 24th 
he was baffled in his attempt to make the republic 
permanent by legislative enactment, and therefore 
resigned, and was succeeded by MacMahon. His 
house in the Place St. Georges, destroyed under the 
Commune, was restored by. the Government, and 
was the centre of the most influential society. He 
was made grand officer of the Legion of Honor 
April 27th, 1840, and received several foreign 
orders. For several years past M. Theirs had not 
taken an active part in politics. 





Pipe Smoking in Turkey. 

Ir is not an uncommon thing tv see a Tark smoke 
from sixty to cighty pipes daily. The pipe is the 
indispensable companion of the Turk in every oc- 
cupation, how earnest and important soever it may 
be. In the Supreme Porte, in the Ministerial 
Council, where the Turkish grandees debate re- 
garding the welfare of their fatherland, which 
extends over three-quarters of the globe, the ques- 
tion was once discussed, whether, during the con- 
sideration of State affairs, the tschibuktschis (pipe- 
bearers) shonld not be excluded. Great was the 
difference of opinions; long was the contest be- 
tween the yearning of the palate and the sense of 
propriety ; till at last was victorious the sentiment 
of some corpulent members, who thought that it 
would be wrong to reject ignominiously the old 
custom, and that the blameless tschibuktschis mnst 
be permitted, as before, to enter the chamber and 
give the needful attention to the pipes. And yet 
all the members knew very well that this resolution 
was pregnant with mischief and danger, for the 
cunning servants, while busy with the pipes, snatch 
up with quick ear many a secret of State, and be- 
fore even the Sultan and the official world have any 
knowledge of the decisions of the Supreme Council, 
many weighty debates and decrees have already 
(throngh the pipe-bearers) been divulged. Conse- 
quently, the tschibuktschi is, next to the servant of 
the harem, the most valuable reporter whom jonr- 
nalists and ambassadorial dragomans can find. 
Tobacco and pines are not merely the distinctive 
tokens of the different ranks, but of the gradations 
of particular ranks. A Muschir (marshal) would 
think it altogether unsuitable to smoke with a pipe 
shorter than two ells, while the handicraftsman, or 
the official of a lower order, would be deemed pre- 
sumptuous if his pipe-stem transcended the mea- 
sure of that habitual with his class. The grandee, 
in contact or contrast with a man of low degree, 
can parade his pipe to its full length ; but the man 
of low degree, modestly thrusting aside or conceal- 
ing bis instrument, must not show more of it than 
the mouthpiece which he holds in his hand. The 
Pasha can, like the chimney of a steamer, throw 
forth clouds of s:noke, but the subordinate must 
only allow small circles of smoke, light as zephyrs, 
to flow from his lips, and he must so contrive that 
the smoke does not go in front of him, but turns 
backwards. Inthe presence of a grandee, not to 
smoke is regarded as a testimony of respect. This 
sign of respect a son is likewise expected to show 
to his father ; and a well-trained and well-mannered 
son is regarded who, spite of the repeated request 
of his father, refuses to smoke. 


Can Fishes Smell and Taste. 


Tne anatomy of a fish shows that the nerves of 
smell are comparatively large, but several natnral- 
ists of mark argue that, from the structure of the 
nostril and the want of an aerial medium, fish can- 
not smell at all, and that the nostrils perform a 

function similar to taste. Stoddart says of trout 
that throngh their power of smell they ‘‘ discern 
their food at a singular distance, and will track it, 
like the sleuth, for many yards.’’ So says an emi- 
nent French naturalist. Mr. Ronald made many 
experiments from his observatory to test the taste 
of trout, but confesses that the subject is one of 
great difficulty. He used to blow them various 
kinds of food through tubes, and the fact that they 
took dead house-flies when plastered with cayenne 
and mustard seems more than anv other to have 
led him to conclude that ‘‘if the animal had taste, 
his palate was not peculiarly sensitive.” Sir 
Humphrey Davy, in his ‘‘ Salmonia,”’ says: ‘‘ The 
principal use of the nostrils in fishes, 1 helieve, is to 
assist in the propulsion of water through the gills, 
for performing the office of respiration; but I think 
there are some nerves in these organs which give a 
sense of the qnalities of water, or of substance dis- 
solved in or diffused throngh it, similar to our sense 
of smell, or, perhaps, rather our sense of taste ; for 
there can be no doubt that fishes are attracted by 
scented worms, which are sometimes used by 
anglers that employ ground baits.’’ Probably the 
organ of taste in fish, if taste they have, does not 
reside in the mouth. However, that they have 
some considerable faculties of taste or smell, or of 
both combined, is pretty evident from the fact that 
they are attracted by chemically flavored pastes 
and oils. Our fonefathers, angling and naturalist, 
doubtless talked a great deal of nonsense on this 


point, but the main fact cannot be denied. Trout 
are drawn long distances by saimon roe prepared 
in a certain manner. The fact that trout and perch 
will sometimes take an artificial worm made, say, 
of india-rubber, may be used as an argument on 
both sides of this question ; for, on the one hand, 
it may be argued that they have little taste or smell, 
to take such a thing into their mouths; while on the 
other, the fact may be adduced that they imme- 
diately eject, or try to eject, the treacherous bait 
thus taken. 





FUN. 


Hign ART—The froscoes of a church dome. 


INDIANS are not at all contagious. 


They are very 
dificult to catch. 


SPANISH mackerel are being caught on the New 
Jersey coast. This proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that it is a foreign country. 


AFTER a boy is tired out hoeing potatoes, nothing 
seems to rest him more than a dig over a few square 
rods of greensward in search of bait. 


A SWELL who stuttered horribly paid court to a 
very pretty actress. ‘‘Ah! sir,’’ said she, “ life is 
too short. I haven't time to listen to you.” 


** You’ RE a smart fellow,”’ snecred a lawyer to a 
witness the other day, in a Brooklyn Court. “I'd 
return the compliment if I wasn’t under oath,’’ 
said the witness. 


A MICHIGAN father writes to the faculty of Yale: 
‘*What are your terms fora year? And does it cost 
anything extra if my son wants to Icarn to read and 
write as well as to row a boat ?”’ 


AN old author quaintly remarks :—“ Avoid argu- 
ments with ladies. In spinning yarns among silks 
and satins, a man is sure to be worsted and twisted; 
and, when a man is worsted and twisted, he may 
consider himself wound up.”’ 


WHEN a kitten crawls into bed with you at two 
o'clock in the morning, and you throw it on the 
floor, and it crawls back, and you pitch it out ofthe 
window, and it climbs 6n the roof, and comes in at 
the attic, and takes its place in the bed again, what 
can a poor woman do but cry ? 


IF you pass through the hen-roost with careful 
eye, just now, you will notice a sadness creeping 
over the countenances of the old hens, It is not 
simply the knowledge that they must die, but the 
thought that they must be sold for Spring chicken 
after they're laid out. 


AN Irishman, fresh from the old country, saw a 
turtle for the first time, and at once made up his 
mind to capture it. The turtle caught him by the 
finger, and he, holding it out at arm’s length, said: 
‘Faith, and ye had better let loose the howlt ye 
have, or I'll kick ye out of the very box ye sit in, be 
jabers,”’ 


IT was very careless leaving the parrot in the 
parlor Sunday evening, but she never thought any- 
thing about it until Monday morning, when he 
roused the whole house by making a smacking 
noise and crying, ‘‘ Darling Susie! Darling Susie!’’ 
He kept it up all day, too, and the old folks are 
much interested in the case. 


“Sir!” exclaimed a long-suffering creditor, whose 
patience was entirely exhausted, * Sir! I have sent 
you no less than seventeen bills for this one lot of 
goods, and what have you done with them ?” “ Ve- 
toed ’em; vetoed every one of ’em,”’ was the calm 
reply, as the debtor lit a fifteen-cent cigar and 
hailed a street-car. 


A PARIS paper gives this dialogue at a theatrical 


agency: Agent—Your line of biz? Actor—Low 
comedy. Agent—You've played in——? Actor— 
‘*The Stranger,” the “Two Orphans,’’ the——” 


Agent—Those ain’t comedies. <Actor—That I don’t 
know, but whenever 1 have played in them I have 
been received with roars of laughter. 


THE Londonderry Journal gives the following in- 
stance of a pulpit bull:—‘' A clergyman preaching 
a sermon on death, concluded with the following 
observation: ‘ But even death, my brethren, so well 
deserved by mankind for their sins, the wisdom of 
Providence has, in its paternal kindness, put at the 
end of our existence; for only think what life would 
be worth if death were at the beginning.’” 


MADAME X. has just sent away her cook, who 
had too many military visitors, and rey laced her by 
a guileless country lass. The other day madame 
took a look in the kitchen, and there saw a superb- 
looking soldier tasting a bowl of soup. ‘Is it 
possible you, too, are guilty of this kind of thing, 
Sophie?” ‘ Please, ma'am, you are mistaken. This 
is, no doubt, one of the soldiers left over by the last 
cook,”’ 





Goop Trea Biscuit on Cakes of any kind cannot 
be made with poor baking . 'o insure per- 
tect snccess in all kinds of baking, get the Royal 
Powder in tin cans, securely labeled, every can of 
which is warranted absolutely pure and full weight. 
Loose or bulk baking powder sold for Royal is not 
genuine. 


Tnene are a few, a very few, actual specifics for 
disease in existence, and Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters may be set down as one of them. In cases 
of indigestion it never fails. Persons who have 
suffered for many years almost every conceivable 
species of torture from this agonizing complaint 
have been permanently cured with the Bitters in 
six weeks. Hundreds of such instances are on 
record, authenticated by the testimony of promi- 
nent men in every walk of life, eminent physicians 
among the number. 


Harry Tiprxcs for nervous sufferers, and those 
who have been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pul- 
vermmacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure pre- 
mature debility, weakness and decay. Book and 
Journal, with information worth thousands, mailed 
free. Address, PuLvermMacHER GaLvanic Co., 
New York City. 





The superiority of Burnet’s Flavoring Extracts 
consist in their purity and great strength, 


Try L’Amerique Cigarettes.— Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


Shoes—Good Wearing, Easy Fitting— 
with style and low price combined. EvuGEnge Ferris & 
Son, 81 Nassau Street. 


Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
SINGER a Grave. Paper, For sale by all druggists 
and bird-dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Conveniently mear the prominent business 
houses, all places of public interest and resort, and in 
the very heart of the best resident portion of the city, 
for good living, good treatment and quiet com‘ort, the 
Colonnade Hotel on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, can be 
conscientiously recommended. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

Et’ H. T. Axtsoxy & , 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Framea, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 
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EE EE A CET SRR ES 
ADVERTISING RATES 


For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain Advertiscments {uruished upon application. 
MANAGER, 


Frank Lesiiz’s Pususninc Hovss, 537 Pearl St, N. Y. 


Address, 








JOHN HOLLAND’S 


GOLD PENS 





Received the Centennial Medal from the Judges on Awards, for 
* superior elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
Stationer, send for Iilustrated Price-List .o the 


ufactory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 





| LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


~eenenre—_eao—nreceu ees oer  © 


Printing Inks and Materials. 


EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
MW YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 





AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

and ali House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 

Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 








H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 





Traveler’s Guide. 


LBANY BOAT, PEOPLE'S LINE. 

The elegant steamers DREW and ST. JOHN Icave 
Pier No. 41, North River, EVERY WEEK DAY at 6 P. ., 
connecting at Albany with express trains for 

SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 

THE ADIRONDACK AND WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

and all favorite Summer Resorts North and West. 
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BUCHU, | 


PHARMACEUTICAL 


OWING TO SPURIOUS ARTICLES 
PALMED UPON THE PUBLIC FOR THE 
PAST FIVE YEARS ON THE REPUTA- 
TION OF MY PREPARATIONS, I AM 
FORCED TO MAKE A RADICAL CHANGE 
IN MY LABELS AND WRAPPERS. THE 
GENUINE, FROM MY ORIGINAL RECI- 
PE, IS PRINTED IN CARMINE INK, AND 
PREPARED BY THE H. T. HELMBOLD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COR. OF 
BROADWAY AND 17TH ST, (UNION 
SQUARE), NEW YORK, 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 





A Charming Novel by a Charming Writer. 
“DoT,” 


By the Author of “The Captain’s Daughter,” began in 


No. 643 of 


FARE ONLY $1.50. 
Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany each 
steamer. S. E. MAYO, General Passenger Agent. 


PATENTS SECURED. 


Have always customers for valuable Patents. 
24 Barclay Street, in Patent Office. 


HENRY GERNER. 








Call at 





Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES, 


8vo., heavy paper covers, illustrated. Price 25 cents. 


FRITZ, THE EMIGRANT, 


A Story of New York Life. 
By CHARLES GAYLER, 


Author of “Our oF THe Srrzets,”’ Pet,” 
“ MonTaGue,”? Etc. 


MONTAGUE: 
THE BELLE OF THE MATINEE, 


By CHARLES GAYLER, 
Author of ‘Out or THe Streets,” “ Pet,” ‘Fritz, 
THE EmiGrant,”’ Etc,, Etc. 


: iil. 

. . 7° 

Reaping the Whirlwind. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 
Author of ‘‘OLD MyppLeTon’s Moxey,” “ Nora's Love 
Trst,” Etc. , Etc. 
Address, 

Frank Leslie’s House, 
587 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN STRAWBERRY! 


CENTENNIAL PREMIUM, EIGHT BERRIES WEIGHING ONE POUND. Description and price by mail, and Cata- 
ogue of PLANTS, SEEDS and BULBS for Fall Planting sent on receipt of letter-stamp by 


BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., Paterson, New 


Jersey. 








LOOK! LOOK! 


three-cent postage-stamp 
unless you send ordvr. 
COMPANY, P. 0. Box No 





LOOK! LOOFK! 


PoTrERyY DECORATIONS 

For Umbrella Holders, Cuspadores, Vases, etc., Scrap Book Illustra. 
tions and Ornamental! Designs. All of the rarest styles imported, Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price as below. 


Send at once. Agents Wanted. 


No, 1—15 sheet, all different designs. fOr... ..++++++++++ $1 no 
2—20 * “ ss cose ces cccececs 
3-25 *t - = eecccesececcces 1 00 
4—10 ‘* * $6 wate ees cceecece 50 
5—12 “ “ “ rt 50 
6-5 * “ $6 ganna eeerees 25 
7—87 “ alltheabove ‘ occecanssuesece( ® ae 


Agents make from $3 to $5 per day. Agents, send for No. 7. Grand 
opportunity for Female Agents; particularly adapted to them. 


Send 
with all communications to insure reply, 
Address, BERLIN AND YEDDO CHROMO 
5268, New York City. 





AUTUMN FASHIONS. | 





AND PUBLISHED 


Tue Latest Stytes Just Recervep From Paris, 


EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal. 


SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN'S DRESSES, 





of 





HUSBANDS, BUY IT 


For sale by all News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 a to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
return maj 


Frank Leslic, 537 Pearl Street, Mew Work. 


Summer Styles. 


“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING,” 


Also, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“PENELOPE.” 


Fach Number contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to which 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing poe upon the follies 
e 


day. 
FOR YOUR WIVES. 
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ANNUAL SALES 
BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL 


(Eau de Melisse des Oarmes.) 
IN PARIS ALONE, 


1,300,000 BOTTLES. 


RELIEVES Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspep- 
sia, Colic, Headache, Indigestion, 
Faintness, Chills and Fever, etc. 


General Depot at BOYER’S, No. 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FJ. Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An ubrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand. 
Factory and Wareroom, 117 Fulton Street. 
(6 Astor House, Broadway, ) 
and 
71 Nassau Street, j 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


TS¢:SClORTICONS 


New Improved and Carefully Selected 
aMAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
i L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public usc, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Circalarsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Fd., 75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 26 cents. 


RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cieansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the 7urkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole bouy. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a flature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHINC: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M 
to 12 M 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 











Branch Stores New York. 




















TRADE MARK, 


B it’s ‘New Patent Improved” Reese’s Adjustable 

Stencil Letters are perfection. Every Merchant and 

Business Man needs them. Outfit and Brass Alphabet 

by mail, postpaid, 60c. Agents wanted for above and 

ba men new articles. O.G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, 
icago. 


ASTHMA D. LANGELL’s AsTHMA AND 
CATARRH REMEDY. 
Having struggled twenty years betweon 
life and death with ASTHMA, I experi- 
mented by compounding roots and herbs 
and inhaling the medicine. I fortunately 
discovered a sure cure for ASTHMA and 
CATARRH. Warranted to relieve any 
case of Asthma instantly, so the patient 
can lie down to sleep. By mail, $1.00 
per Lox. Address, D, LANGELL, Office 73 Astor House, 
New York, or Apple Creek, Ohio. Sold by all Druggists. 


\ 


Bryant's 















A Special Offer 
TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine Swiss Magnetic Time- 
Keeper, a perfect Gem for everybody desir- 
ing a reiaibla Time- Piece, and also a superior 
Compass, usual watch size, steel works, glass 
crystal, all in a superb Oroide Hunting-case, 
warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
running order for two years. I’er-fection guar- 
anteed. 

Ccr ovr THis Covron aNp Matt rt, 





COUPON. 

On receipt of this Coupon and 50 cents tol 
pay for packing, boxing and mailing charges, 
we promise to send each patron of this paper 
t GENUINE Swiss MAGNETIC TimE-KEEPER. 

Address, Magnetic Watch Co., 
ASHLAND, Mass. 
— 


This is your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to obtain 
this beautiful premium, so order AT ONCE. 








Age nls 





“FLUTED” (Jus! out ! Beats the world! 
NO CHIMNEYW{[wanted everywhere! Yor 5c. one 
BURNER [sample sent by mail. Send‘ for 
Burns Beautifully !" Agents’ Price-List Circular. Address, 
‘‘Fluted” No-Chimney Burner Co, 1032 Chestnut St, Phila. 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS e202: 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





from Nervovs Dentinry, 





HE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN TO 

_ all who wish to gain unalloved affection. None can 
resist its magnetic influence. Price, $1. Secured by 
copyright. Beware of imitations. Address, 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 





Frank Leslie’s 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
[CHARLES F. DBEMS, D.D., LL.D., Bditor, ] 
FOR OCTOBER, 


Splendidiy rllustrated, 


Universally admitted to be one of 


the Cheapest, Most Attractive and 


Entertaining Publications of the day, is ready for 
delivery with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


A Glance at Jerusalem and Portions of the Holy Land. 
By James McCarroll 

An Eastern Woman and her Dove. —Odd Musical Instru 
ments. 

Poem: Clouds.—Thoughts on going to Sleep.—Thoughts 
on Waking 

Trust.—-“* With 
Truth. 

Love and Pride. 

Self-Sacrifice. 

Telling her Beads.—Tartar Porcelain. 

Poem: The Grasshopper. —The Strange Mustard Seed. 

The Age of a Besetting Sin. 

The King Vulture.—The Boa Constrictor. 

The Kingfisher. 

Poem: Life’s Onlies.—A Physician’s Prayer.—How Spur 
geon found Christ, 

What Shall We Do With Our Doubts ?—The Secret of a 
True Life. 

The Torpedo. 

The Ordeal of the Deep. 

Authorship of **The Ninety and Nine.” 

A Scholar's Sick-bed Solaces.—Poem: The Trance. ® 

Poem: Old Homes. By James McCarroll. 

Church of st. Erasmus, Gaeta. ~George Whitefield. 

Milan Armor, Sixteenth Century. 

Fresh from the Garden.—Photographing an Eclipse of 
the Sun. 

Stories from the Talmud and other Jewish Sources. 

Bavarian Superstitions. 

How to be Miserable.—Poem: The Dying Actress. By 
John W. Overall.—Gentleness of Heart —The next 
Pope. 

The Pterois. 

Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. 

The Home ot the Water-Lily. 

The Home Pulpit: No Man Dicth To Himself. 


Fingers Weary and Worn.”—A Great 


By the 


Editor. 
The Cathedral at Athens, Greece. 
Lady Jane Grey.—A Submerged City. —Creation a 


Tangible Memorial of the Miraculous. 

Drink.—What is the Sun.—The Justifying One.—Poem: 
Forsaken.—‘ Hard Work.’’—Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crucity to Children. 


The Prayer Meeting. 

Fig Tree of Paradise. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

The Bones Broken. —A Prayer.—Comfort for the Heavy 
Laden. 

The Pony that Pumped for Himself.—\ Church-going 
Dog.—Mixed Motives 

Poem: There Laid They Jesus. 

How to Ward Off Sunstroke.—Wild Beasts and Snakes 
in India. —‘‘ Broder, de Grass Grow.”’ 

The Summit of Chimborazo. 

A Brand Plucked from the Burning. 

Poem: Vale! 

Poem: My Flowers.—A Feast of Cherries. 

* Ah! You Little Rogue, you!” 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Poem: Why He Takes Them.—The Caxton Memorial 
Bible, 1877.—Architecture of Birds. 

Mozart.—Khasne Pharaon; Or, I’haraoh’s Treasury. 

Elizabeth Christine, Wife of Frederick the Great. 

Queen Victoria’s Grandchildren. 

Poem: Striking for Wagis. By George W. Bungay. 

At Sea,—The Fisher’s Wife and Child.—Polycarp.—The 
Future Seat of Catholicism. 

The Two Bills: A Fable.—Too Certain. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, England, on 
Caught in the Rapids. 

The Countess Ebersburg’s Noble Work.—Poem: John 
Bunyan, By the Rev. R. Furman, D.D. 

Poem: Saturday Night.—Never Do This.—Missed.—An 
Eflectual Barrier. 

Christ a 
grams. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad.—Astor Memorial. 

Missions. 

Y. M. C. A.—Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor's Note Book. 

Editor’s Letter Book.—Standing Answers to Corre 
spondents.—Editor’s Library Table, 

Od '!s and Ends. 

October, 

Music: The Lord’s Day Morning ! 


Absolution. — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Isaac. 

Modern Jerusalem. 

Plan of the City of Jerusalem. 

Costumes of Bethlehem. 

A Street Scene in Jerusalem. 

David’s Tower.—The Place Where Jesus Met His Mother. 

Lower Arcade of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 

Under the Walls of Jerusalem.—Royal Caverns. 

Wilson’s Arch, Haram Wall.—Rock-cut Cistern Under 
Solomon’s Temple. 

Where Christ was Stripped.—The Place where Jesus was 
Crucified. 

The Holy Sepulchre.—Where Christ was Taken Down 
From the Cross. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Latin Chapel. —Relic-vender before the Church. 

Bethlehem. 

Nazareth, —Joppa. 

Ancient Jewish Vessels and Ornaments. 

An Eastern Woman and her Dove. 

“With Fingers Weary and Worn.” 

The Queen of her Set, 

High Falls, Trenton. — High 
Trenton. 

* Will he Never Come Back?” 

Tartar Porcclain. 

Telling her Beads, 

The K ng Vulture.—The Boa constrictor, 

The Kingfisher. 

The Torpedo. 

The Ordeal of the Deep. 

Old Homes. 

Church of St. Erasmus, at Gaeta, It. ly. 

Milan Armor, Sixteenth Century. 

Fresh from the Garden. 

Photographing an Eclipse of the Sun. 

An Fastern Scribe. 

My Fruit is Better than Gold. 

At the Fountain. 

The Pterois. 

Escape from Phyla. 


Fallz, from East Cliff, 


Entrance to a Tomb near the Sphinx. 

Cleon Follows Along the Banks of the River. 
Children of the Dessert. 

‘*Remember Lot’s Wife.” 

The Home of the Water-lily. 

**He Steamed Down ‘ The Narrows.’ ” 
Cathedral at Athens, Greece. 

Lady Jane Grey. 

Prince Leo.—Harry Ellis. 
Albert Tabbert,—': Little 
The Fig-tree of Paradise. 
There Laid They Jesus. 
‘-The Eves of Compassion.” 

A Sagacious Horse. 

A Church-going Dog. 

The Summit of Chimborazo. 

A Brand Plucked from the Burning. 

‘‘Ah! You little Rogue, you!” 

A Feast of Cherries 

Mozart Practicing the Piano under Difficultics,—Mozart 


tomeo.”? 


in Trio. 
Khasne Pharaon; or, Pharoah’s Treasury. 
At Sea. 
The Fisher’s Wife and Child. 
Polycarp. 


Striking for Wages. 

Caught in the Rapids. 

John Bunyan. — 

The Astor Memorial Reredos, Erccted in Trinity Church, 
New York City. 

The Pope Blessing the Polish Pilgrims at the Vatican. 

Pilgrims in Rome Buying Rosaries from the Holy Land. 

Investiture of the New Bishop of St. Albans by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, England.—New Chapel 
for Early Morning Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
England. 

Priests Blessing the Emperor of Russia at the Plocti 
Station, Roumania.—Church and Shrine of St. 
Romanus, Abyssinia. 





Letter from the King of Siam. 


This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold an the general public, that it may 


now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. 


It numbers among its con- 


tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 

Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 
topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


The “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” is published at the unusually low subscription price of 


$3 a Year, or 25 Cents a Copy, 


And will be forwarded at these rates free of postage to any address. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Publishing House, 


537 Pearl Street, New York City. 





BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
CAXTON’S 


Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink- 
ing. from $27 to $¢@0; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St, 
Boston, Mass Established 1847. 








EGINNERS’ QUADRILLE BAND. con- 
tains 12 sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles; 20 Contra 
Fancy Dances; 1st and 2d Violin, Clar.. Cornet and Bass, 
in 5 separate books—highest note in 1st violin pt. is B in 
Ist position; 5 books $3. single pts. 75c. 100 Easy 
“vets for Piano and Violin, or Flute, 75c.; No. “4 
Howe's Viano and Violin, or Flute, 75¢, Overtures for 
small Orchestra—Zampa, Norma, Martha, Bohemian 
Girl, Wm. Tell, Tancredi, Fra Diavola, Crown Diamonds, 
Morn, Noon and Night; Poet and Peasant, Medley by Cat- 
lin, Comique Medley, pts. of 50 airs; for 6 instruments 
$1, full orchestra $2. Howe's 1000 Jigs, Reels, etc., for 














Violin, ete, $1. Sent by mail. ELIAS HOWE, 103 
Court strect, Boston. 
With engravings; price, $1. 
EXTRAORDINARY, Geatine’ aloe fifty original 
RFUL prescriptions sad oe 
diseases, eac wort ten 
WONDE _ times the po of the book. 
Gold Medal has been award- 
AND VALUABLE ed the author. Descriptive 
circulars sent free. Address, 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No, 4 

MEDICAL WORK, Bulfinch Street, Boston. 
RESCO STENCILS.—Elezant Designs, cheapest 
in the world. Send for price-list. Agents wanted. 
J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 East Twenty-eighth St., N. Y. 
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Mrso& Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 


No. 12 Ea8z 4 eT and 62 West 12th Street, 
Kindergarten attaehed to cach School. Omnibus from 
12.East 47tb Street. 





Ras OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 
SKETCH-BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portraits of 
Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives, 
The following are some of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 
DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEI, MARIE AIMEF, PAU- 
TINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON CHRISTINE 
NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Etc. The Portraits are 
printed in the finest style. The above book will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. in curreacy or postage- 
stamps. M. J. IVERS, 105 Fulton St., New York. 





Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag ts Outfit, 10c. L. C, COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





Agents Wanted. 


10 to $25 **% s"5° made by Agents sell- 


ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
al romo Cards, 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
paid for 85 cents. 








to seJl our RupBerR PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co. , Cleveland, O. 








Salary. Salesmen wanted toseliour 
Staple Goods to deale: 3. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & * 
2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, 0. 





A YEAR. Agents wanted. Business 
legitimate, Particulars free. Address, 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. 
$85 a month. Hors. axp Travsuine 


[Established 1830. 
BIG PAY 
EXPENCES Palp. 
OB ithe PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





ile WANTED tort is to Menonaxte, NO 
Queen City Grass & Lamp Woexs, Cincimnati, Ohio. 
inthe known world, Sample Watch Free to 


clues PEDDLING from house to house. 
Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 





Diamond.—God Loves Bad Chi!dreu.—Epi-- 


Agents, 
AGENT'S profits per week. Will 
prove it or forfeit $500. New articles, 


H] . 60 just patented. Samples sent free to 


Addre:s, W. Il. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 


THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, ™a?* 
velvet, all colors; a set free to every reader for 
10c. postage. ents wanted. 

SIMPSON t SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St. New York. 


AG ENTS For particulars address, 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New Y ork City, 

New Orleans, La., Chicago, Ill., 

Or San Francisco, Cal. 


all. 








WANTED. 


SEE a 





RINTING AND ENTERPRISE! 
Hand-Inkers, 63 to $20. 

6 to 6850. 
eriden, Ct. 


ERS era luxuriant MOUSTACHE, can 
9 be grown on the smoothest face in 
a few weeks, by the use of *“|NCINO,” 


a NEW and wonderful discovery. 07 Sample bottle for trial 
Bent Free. Svnd stamp for particulars. Address, 
INCINO CW., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


6 
2 


| THE VICTOR. 


PFPREsSskrs. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue {vr § Self-Inkers, 


iwo stamps. J, COOK & CU., Mir’s, West 








Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with name on, 
13c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp 
Samples, 6c. Dowd & Co,, Bristol, Conn, 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with namo, 10 
cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





Assorted Cards. 10 Snowflake, 10 Damask. Repp, 
etc,, name on all, 13c. Dime Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


6 
AN ARRAY OF SPLENDID STORIES 


IN 


Boys’ & Girls’ Wedkly 


BLUNDERING TIM; 
Or, 
The Amusing Adventures of an Irish 
Boy, 


Just commenced, 





THE MARKED BOY; 


Or, 
The Treasure Secret, 
By ROGER STARBUCK. 


—_——-— 


THE BOY HERDERS; 
On, 


Chincapion Dick and his; Chums, 


A Splendid Story of the Plains. 





ROMEO on the RAMPAGE; 
Or, 
High Jinks Among the Redskins. 


COUNTRY BOARD; 
Or, 
How Three City Boys Spent Their 
Vacation, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 





FIDELITY JACK; 
Or, 
The Middy’s Foe and the Middy’s 
Friend. 


The Boys of Bircham School. 


Other fine stories will follow, making the Bors’ & Girts 
WEEKLY a perfect treasure of amusement. 


Buy it and show it to your friends, and tell them what 
capital stories it contains, 


5 Cents a Copy, $2.50 a Year. 


Address, 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., N.Y. 





» 
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The Best Works of the Best Authors 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Frank Leslie’s 


HUME LIBRARY 


STANDARD WORKS 


By the Most Celebrated Authors. 








Hew books, by new authors, have been forced on 
the people, and enjoyed a brief popularity, soon to 
be succeeded by others equally short-lived. It is esti- 
mated that but one in one hundred live ten years. Stand- 
ard works by standard authors have lived but in the 
knowledge of librarians and scholars, the people losing 
sight of these in the accumulating rubbish of 


These proven works of accepted standard authors are 


known to the masses only by name. Now we offer them 
as home companions, COSTING LITTLE, WORTH MUCH. 
Every household can have them all, and every member 


of the family can have access to the great minds made 
famous in English literature, and the works as well as 
the names of Dumas, Reade, Collins, Dickens, Edwards, 
Seott, Lytton, Payn, Linton, Hugo, Broughton, Eliot, 
Malock, and their comperrs, will become HoME com- 
PAmiONS, and give life-long pleasure by closer acquaint- 
anceship. We append the Numbers, titles and authors, 


comprising 
Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


No, 1—Dovs_e NumpeEr. 


“Hard Cash.” 


By CHARLES READE. Price only 20 cts 


No. 2—Dovs_e Nomngr. 


‘‘he Moonstone.”’ 


By WILKIE COLLINS. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 3—SinG_te Nomper. 


‘‘A Vagabond Heroine.” 
Ber MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. Price only 10 cts. 


a 
No. 4—-DouBLE NUMBER. 


‘he Caxtons.” 


By LMRD LYTTON. Price onty 20 cts, 





No, 5—Sincie Nomper. 


“rom Dreams to Waking.”’ 


By & LYNN LINTON. Price ouly 10 cts, 


No. 6—Sincix Nemper. 


hy’s Master.” 


B) JAMES PAYN. Price only 10 ote 


No. 7—Dova.e Number. 


‘* Phe Munchback of Notre 
e. 


No. 8—Doveie NuMBER. 


**@eod-by, Sweetheart !”’ 


Br BHQDA BROUGHTON. Price only 20 cts, 


By VICTOR HUGO. Price only 20 cts, 





No. 9—SixGie NuMBER. 


By the Author, of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
only 10 cts. 


Price 





No, 10—SincLE NUMBER. 


“Peg Woffington.” 


By @HARLES READE. Price only 10 cts. 





No, 11—Doos_e NumsBer. 


“White Lies.” 


By CHARLES READE. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 12—Singie Nemper. 


“Sword and Gown.” 


By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingston.” Price only 10 cts. 





No. 13—DovusLe NumBer. 


“Eugene Aram.” 
By RORD LYTTON. Price only 20 ct, 





No. 14—DovusLe NumBer. 


“In Silk Attire.” 


By WILLIAM BLACK. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 15.—Dovus.e Ncmper. 


ks . ’ 
Robinson Crusoe.” 
By DANIEL DEFOE. Price only 20 cts. 





Wo. 16—DovusLe NumBer. 


“Scenes in Clerical Life.’’ 


PART L 


By @QEORGE ELIOT. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 17—S1neie Nemwper. 


* Scenes in Clerical Life.’’ 


PART IL 


By GEORGE ELIOT. Price only 10 cts. 





No. 18—Dovus_e NuMBER. 


: ° ’ 
“Granville de Vigne.” 

By “OUIDA” Price only 20 cts. 

Te be followed by other popular books, from the most 


popular authors, in single and double numbers, 
as the length of the story demands. 


PRICE 10 & 20 CENTS. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Sont postpaid, on receipt of price, to any address. 


Bw Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
- your Newsdealer or by the Publisher on 
receipt of the price named. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER. 
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UNCLE SAM’S PATENT INDIAN CATCHER. 





SN | 
N 
4 
A 


S he a bis DD 
Ne I L | A i their purest and most efle 
a y AY 

7 the great Saline Remedy 
by all druggists. 


To secure well-selected staterooms, immediate application 


Applicants’ fees fully secured, Detailed information is con 


TO RATIONAL INVALIDS. 


In sickness every portion of the body sympathizes with the seat of the disorder. 
When the stomach fails to perform its functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, 
veins, arteries, etc., are all more or less affected. 
medicine, combining the properties of a stomachic, an alterative, a pirgative, a 
tonic, and sedative, to bring them back to their duty; and all these elements, in 


ctive forms, are united in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


Sold 


for Indigestion and its concomitant consequences. 


The Woodruff Exnedition Around the World. 
FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Directors have the pleasure to announce the 25th day of October next as the date of sailing. 


ig necessary. : 


TERMS: Two thousand five hundred dollars, payable by instalments, covering the two years of voyage. 


tained in Descriptive Pamphlet, to be had on application. 


HEADQUARTERS: ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 
DANIEL, MACAULEY, Secretary 
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DIAMONDS FOR EVERYBODY. 
“The Circlet of Ry 
containing 150 Engravings, and giving a complete History 
of all Precious Stones furnished free. Address HUMPHREY’s 
PARISIAN DiAMOND Paxaceg, Cor. B’dw’y and 12th St., N.Y. 


Er nmuoOoO WwW Rs. 
C. L. ALLEN CO.’s 


General Eulb and Plant Catalogue now ready. 


Free to all applicants, 
Address, 


Cc. L, ALLEN CO., 
Queens, N. Y. 











THIS 1S © oeyes and hair, you will fecerve'by re 
NO 


turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future a or af «Renan We FOX, 
» date of marriage. Address, W. FO. 
HUMBUBA, F. ©. Drawer 42, Futtonville, N. Y. 
TO ADVERTISERS 
Desiring estimates for any publication published in the 
United States, I will cheerfully.furnish the same upon 
the receipt of address~ and ‘3c. stamp for postage. 
Address, AGrenxt, P. 0. BOx 4,121, New York City. 


| INLAID-FLOORS. _ 
National Wood M’f’g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near. 23d St., 
NEW-YORK, “ 


JOHN FOWEHY. 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 




















NO. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY,N.Y. 


A GRAND SUCCESS. 


Book Agents Take Notice. 


** SOME FOLKS,”’ 
By the Author of “ELEN’S BABIBS,” 


Canvassed by a few agents from advance sheetg of the 
first form, betore the body of the work was ready for 
the press, sold 5,000 copies, One agent engages 2,500 
copies of the next edition, another 500, and there is a 
lively prospect ahead. The few first in the field say this 
book sells on sight. It contains more matter than all 
the author’s previous books combined, and is attractively 
gotten up and beautifully illustrated. Over 500 large 
octavo pages, bound in elegant style, and brimful of 
good things, presented in the author’s happiest style. 


Frice, $8. 


Liberal arrangements will be made with experienced 
Canvassing Agents. Address, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 4488. 27 Park Place, New York. 








The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and 





sent free to all. Address, 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

PIANOS: used), cost $800, only $125, must be sold. 
Parlor Organs, 2 Stops $45, 9 Stops $65, 
Reed 
$350. only $55. Lowest Prices ever offered, sent on 15 days’ 
test trial. You ask why I offerso cheap? Iveply Hard 
Write for explanation. Battle raging. Full particulars free. 
Address, Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 











Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl St., New York. 





all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, and 

for Winter Flowers in the House—just published and 

Magnificent $650 Rosewood Pianos, $175; 

fine Rosewood Upright Pianos (little 
ORGANS 12 Stopsenly $75. Nearly New + Set 

12°Stop, Sub Bass & Octave Coupler Organs, cost over 

Times. Result, sales over 1,000,000 annually. War com- 

menced by monopolists. Beware anonymous Circular. 

HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES 

Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, ..Jouns.ftercs Claret Mines. 


66 Broap St., Naw Yors. 








These delinquents require a 
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An article that is at once a 
teeth preserver and 
breath purifier, and yet 
so pleasant and convenient to 
use, its exceeding popularity 


SUZOUUNT 


does not surprise any one. Time has fully established 
the fact that SOZODONT possesses these exceMent 
qualities in an eminent degree. Every person who has 
ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental de- 
cay. Pure teeth are essential toa pure breath, 
ons ee are enjoyed by all who use the balsamit 





9 mee gt - ag —_ disagreeable odors from 
e mouth arising from Tobac Spirits, or 
tarrh. Sold by Druggists, i bie, ~— 


TIFFANY & Go. 


UNION SQUARE, 
Respectfully announce to the public 
that they have associated with them 
in business Mir. Herman Marcus, 
of the late firm of Starr & Marcus, 
which firm was dissolved by mutual 
consent on the 1st day of June last. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
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T ' & CoO., 
Proprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 

ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 

attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 

only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 

eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 

heing the best regulated and best sustained in 
e South. 


THEE ARLINGTOMN 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property te its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now i 

rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 





The celebrated Parisian Per- 

fumers, EDWARD PINAUD & 
CO., have achieved another 
? great triumph in chemistry by 
; distilling from the natural t 
the admirable Essence of Ixora 
Breoni. This fairy Perfume, 
which the world of fashion 
eagerly adopted for its fragrant 
and delicate aroma, is a native 
of India. There is nothing in 
the world more delicious, more 
sweet, than this most coquettish 
of the flewers. The charming 
women who patronize this 
unique Essence have no idea of 
the pains and labor to make a 
single drop. 
«*« Spurious imitations (so common on all articles ot 
great merit) can be easily detected by observing that 
each label of the genuine article bears our trade-mark and 
the signature of EDW. PINAUD. Sold Le a gnc in per- 
fumery, soaps, cosmétics, etc. H. DREYFUS, Sole Agent 
in the United States, 13 Maiden Lane. 


#3 PRINTING PRESS. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! (EKG y 
It Pays! Card Press, $3; Larger Sizes, &- 
$6, $9, etc. For business or pleasure; 
old or young. Send two 3-ct. stamps 
for Illustrated Catalogue to the makers. 
KELSEY & CO., | 
Meriden, Conn. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, each; Chaigs $2 
0 


DUAN ea, 


ghVON DULCip, 














$20 and $25 

tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
.D., by Express. Send stamp for Ilus- 
ETAL WATCH 
Box, 3606. 


The Best and Brightest Summer Reading 
Elegantly Illustrated, 


Frank Leelie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is now issuing a charming Serial, 
aw G2"); 


By rue AutHor or “ Tue Caprain’s Davcurer,” 
“ Nora’s Sacririce,” “ Szegp-Time anp 
Harvest,” Erc., Erc. 


trated Circular CouLis M 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








Short Stories by Amanpa M. Dovenas, Mrs. M. A. 
Destsox, Mrs. J. G. Austiy, C. SHACKLEFORD, JUAN 
Lewis, Erra W. Pierce, etc. 

Travels, Adventures, Essays, Biography, Domestie 
Affairs, etc., etc. 


Issued every Monday, and for sale at all news depots, 
price 10 cents; $4 a year, postpaid. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York 





